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THE CHILD IN THE FLOUR SACK 


By EsTeLLINE BENNETT 
Photographs by Stanley & Lochren, Minneapolis 


HEN the first Minneapolis flour 

W mill man sent a bundle of old 

flour sacks to a group of women 
who were making refugee garments, he set 
an example that is shining over the wheat 
lands of the Northwest. Unconsciously he 
solved a salvage problem in the greatest 
industry of Minneapolis and the North- 
west. 

Frocks, like blue butterflies, emerged 
suddenly from the drab-white obscurity 
of tea towels and dishcloths, and hundreds 
of brightly clothed refugee children in 
France and Belgium bore evidence that 
there was a better way for a flour sack 
to end its days than hanging limply on 
the rack beside the kitchen range. 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Minneapolis spends one evening 
a week making the little frocks of the 
colored flour sacks, and nightgowns and 
underclothes of the natural material. The 
women turn them over to the McAll Aux- 
iliary, which in turn sends them to the 
McAll Mission in France. The McAll 
Auxiliary itself, and other organizations 
also, are making the little garments. 

Mrs. A. L. Crocker, of Minneapolis, 
who has been chairman of the Minneapo- 
lis McAll Auxiliary since its organiza- 
tion eighteen years ago, evolved the idea 
of dyeing the flour sacks. The women 
were making little garments of the care- 
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fully laundered sacks, but they were not 
quite the thing to make up into frocks, 
and the sad-faced little girls overseas 
needed frocks, The women who were do- 


ing their work amid peace and prosperity 


‘that made the dc:clation of war almost 


unbelievable, thought those children need- 
ed the psychological influence of gayer 
gowns than the straight-lined black satine 
they had been making and sending over. 

“J think,” Mrs. Crocker said, “that these 
flour sacks could be dyed. If we could 
dye them a pretty color we could make 
nice little dresses of them.” 

“This material wouldn’t take a dye,” the 
other women told her. “It can’t be done. 
It would be too flimsy.” They were very 
discouraging. 

So Mrs. Crocker surreptitiously took a 
few of the neatly laundered sacks home 
with her one night. She dyed them a soft 
delft blue, and they came out looking like 
a bed of bluebells turned into a soft sub- 
stantial cotton voile. But she said noth- 
ing about it. She evolved a little dress 
pattern from a pattern she had for a 
small boy’s garment, with shirt and little 
knickerbockers gathered into a belt. In- 
stead of the knickerbockers she merely 
made a short little skirt. She made a 
belt, collar and cuffs of the natural col- 
ored material. Then she brought her 


handicraft down to the women of the 
committee and spread it triumphantly be- 
fore them. 

That was the middle of last winter, and 





since then the blue frocks for little girls 
from three or four to ten and eleven 
years old have gone with every McAll 


shipment. The small sacks make the 
waists and sleeves, and the larger ones 
the skirts. Women have emptied their 
scrap bags and found all sorts of gay 
remnants for collars, cuffs and belts. 
Sometimes they are blue and white striped 
or polka-dotted; sometimes gay plaid 
gingham, and often bits of turkey red. 
The old blue has been chosen as the 
most desirable color for several reasons. 
It is light enough to be cheery, and dark 
enough to be practical and not soil easily. 
It is becoming to most children, and har- 
monizes easily with the multi-hued scraps 
from countless ragbags. Any woman’s 
button box will supply the necessary but- 
tons. They cost nothing at all in money. 
The workers of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association found a friendly 
laundryman who colored all their sacks 
for them after he had had them washed. 
But the coloring easily can be done at 
home with any of the dyes or dye soaps 
on the market. The making of these 
dresses became one of the most popular 


pieces of work at the Y. W. C. A. Pack- 
ages of as many as 150 at a time were sent 
to the Auxiliary for shipment. 

Word came back from France of the 
delight of the children and the pleased 
satisfaction of the McAll Mission, and 
interest in this new and attractive salvage 
scheme began to spread to centers outside 
Minneapolis. Wherever there is a flour mill 
using flour sacks and discarding them, 
and a Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion doing its bit toward winning the war 
by helping clothe the refugee children of 
France and Belgium, it is possible to add 
to the number of blue frocks. Most mill 
men are glad to give the flour sacks for 
such a cause. Most women are glad to 
wash and color the material and fashion 
it into frocks. They can take them home 
to make entirely, or to make the button 
holes and finish. 

Stiff pasteboard patterns are furnished 
any organization desiring them, by Mrs. 
A. L. Crocker, 2517 Blaisdell Avenue, 
Minneapolis. When they are finished in . 
sufficient numbers to make a consignment, 
they are sent to the L. S. Donaldson Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, and marked plainly, 
“For the McAll Mission.” From there 
they are shipped to France. When boxes 


.are sent in to Donaldson’s, shippers are 











requested to enclose a list of garments, 
and send a duplicate list to Mrs. Crocker. 
Frequently the children of the neighbor- 
hood make paper dolls and put them in 
the pockets. Sometimes they bring colored 
beads and slip them in—anything that 
might be a happy little surprise to the 
child in the new frock. 

The Y. W. C. A. workers say that so 
strong is the appeal of the baby garments 
—the dresses, the nightgowns, and the lit- 
tle combination undersuits—that a large 
proportion of the women who work on 
them want to adopt a little French child. 
They want to visualize the bit of human- 
ity that goes into their handiwork. The 
McAll Mission children orphaned by the 
war can be cared for in their mothers’ 
homes for thirty-six dollars each, a year, 
in addition to the twenty cents a day al- 
lowed by the French government. And 
this small pension is not paid for children 
whose fathers have died from illness con- 
tracted at the front. When one woman 
or a group or club of women adopt a 
child, they can get a picture and sew for 
their own child, and a personal touch is 
added to their interest. 

The McAll Mission, which was estab- 
lished in 1870 by an English clergyman, 
whose gospel boats have been plying up 
and down the rivers of France for nearly 
fifty years now, and whose missions are 
scattered throughout the country, found 
itself at the beginning of the war an 
established, well-known and loved organ- 
ization, although the founder was dead. 
There are eighteen McAll stations in Paris 
caring for refugees, and others in thirty- 
four provinces. 

The work is being carried on now chief- 
ly by French people, and is devoting its 
time and money to caring for the refugee 
women and children. There is a desperate 
need of clothing for children who have 
fled with their mothers from ruined 
homes from which they could take noth- 
ing. Auxiliaries in the United States, of 
which the Minneapolis organization is 
the only one in the Northwest, have been 
sewing for these refugee women and chil- 
dren, and sending what money they could 
raise, ever since . Germany marched 
through Belgium nearly four years ago. 
Since the entrance of the United States 
into the war, interest has been keener and 
workers more numerous. 

The number of organizations doing this 
work, and of the workers in each one, 
constantly is increasing, and yet the de- 
mand and pitiful need is far in excess 
of the supply. 





RECORD OF FOOD EXPORTS 





Report of Herbert Hoover Shows That $1,- 
400,000,000 of Foodstuffs Was Shipped 
to Allies in Past Year 

Wasuinorton, D. C., July 27.—Food ex- 
portations to the allies during the past 
year aggregated $1,400,000,000, accord- 
ing to a report made by Herbert C. Hoov- 
er to President Wilson. The United 
States exceeded the food requirements of 
the allies in nearly every particular. Mr. 
Hoover takes the opportunity in report- 
ing to the President to commend most 
highly the voluntary conservation effected 
by the people of the United States, rec- 
ognizing in particular the “dominant part 
of American women.” Mr. Hoover's re- 
port to the President reads: 

“It is now possible to summarize the 
shipments of foodstuffs from the United 
States to the allied countries during the 
fiscal year just closed—practically the 
last harvest year. These amounts include 
all shipments to allied countries for their 
and our armies, the civilian population, 
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the Belgian relief and Red Cross. The 
figures indicate the measure of effort of 
the American people in support of allied 
food supplies. 

“The total value of these food ship- 
ments which were in the main purchased 
through, or with the collaboration of, the 
Food Administration, amount to roundly 
$1,400,000,000 during the fiscal year. 

“The shipments of meats and fats (in- 
cludes meat products, dairy products, 
vegetable oils, etc.,) to allied destinations 


“In cereals and cereal products reduced ° 


to terms of cereal bushels, our shipments 
to allied destinations have been: Fiscal 
year 1916-17, 259,900,000 bus; fiscal year 
1917-18, 340,800,000 bus; increase, 80,900,- 
000 bus. 

“Of these cereals our shipments of the 
prime breadstuffs in the fiscal year 1917- 
18 to allied destinations were: wheat 131,- 
000,000 bus, and of rye 13,900,000 bus, a 
total of 144,900,000 bus. 

“The exports to allied destinations dur- 

















were as follows: Fiscal year 1916-17, 
2,166,500,000 lbs; fiscal year 1917-18, 3,- 
011,100,000 Ibs; increase, 844,600,000 Ibs. 

“Our slaughterable animals at the be- 
ginning of the last fiscal year were not 
appreciably larger than the year before 
and particularly in hogs; they were prob- 
ably less. The increase in shipments is 
due to conservation and the extra weight 
of animals added by our farmers. The 
full effect of these efforts began to bear 
their best results in the last half of the 
fiscal year when the exports to the allies 
were 2,133,100,000 pounds, as against 
1,266,500,000 pounds in the sam- period 
of the year before. This compares with 
an average of 801,000,000 pounds of total 
exports for the same half year in the 
three-year pre-war period. 


ing the fiscal year 1916-17 were, wheat 
135,100,000 bus and rye 2,300,000 bus, a 
total of 137,400,000 bus. In addition, 
some 10,000,000 bus of 1917 wheat are 
now in port for allied destinations or 
en route thereto. The total shipments to 
allied countries from our last harvest of 
wheat will be, therefore, about 141,000,000 
bus, or, a total of 154,900,000 bus of prime 
breadstuffs. In addition to this we have 
shipped some 10,000,000 bus to neutrals 
dependent upon us and we have received 
some imports from other quarters. A 
large part of the other cereals exported 
have also gone into war bread. 

“It is interesting to note that since the 


urgent request of the allied food con- 


trollers early in the year for a further 
shipment of 75,000,000 bus from our 1917 
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wheat than originally planned, we shall 
have shipped to Europe or have en route, 
nearly 85,000,000 bus. At the time of this 
request our surplus was already more 
than exhausted. This accomplishment of 
our people in this matter stands out even 
more clearly if we bear in mind that we 
had available in the fiscal year 1916-1; 
from net carry-over and as surplus ove; 
our normal consumption about 200,000,000 
bus of wheat which we were able to ex- 
port that year without trenching on ou 
home loaf. This last year, however, ow- 
ing to the large failure of the 1917 whe: 
crop, we had available from net carr) 

over and production and imports, on): 
just about our normal consumption. 
Therefore our wheat shipments to allie<| 
destinations represent approximately say- 
ings from our own wheat bread. 

“These figures, however, do not fully 
convey the volume of the effort and sac- 
rifice made during thé past year by the 
whole American people. Despite the may 
nificent effort of our agricultural popula- 
tion in planting a much increased acreag:- 


~ in 1917, not only was there a very larg. 


failure in wheat, but also, the corn failed 
to mature properly and our corn is our 
dominant crop. We calculate that the 
total nutritional production of the coun 
try for the fiscal year just closed was be- 
tween 7 per cent and 9 per cent below the 
average of the three previous years, our 
nutritional surplus for export in those 
years being about the same as the shrink- 
age last year. Therefore the consump 
tion and waste in food have been great; 
reduced in every direction during the 
year. 

“T am sure that all the millions of our 
people, agricultural as well as urban, who 
have contributed to these results shoul 
feel a very definite satisfaction that in a 
year of universal food shortages in thc 
northern hemisphere all of those people 
joined together against Germany have 
come through into sight of the coming 
harvest not only with health and strength 
fully maintained, but with only tempor- 
ary periods of hardship. The European 
allies have been compelled to sacrifice 
more than our own people, but we have 
not failed to load every steamer since the 
delays of the storm months last winter. 
Our contributions to this end could not 
have been accomplished without effort and 
sacrifice and it is a matter for further 
satisfaction that it has been accomplished 
voluntarily and individually. It is dif- 
ficult to distinguish between various sec- 
tions of our people—the homes, public et- 
ing places, food trades, urban or agricul- 
tural populations—in assessing credit for 
these results, but no one will deny tlic 
dominant part of the American women.” 

Ricwarp B. Warnovs. 





Cost Investigations Made 

Wasnineron, D. C., July 27.—The Fei- 
eral Trade Commission has announced tlic 
near-completion of cost investigations of 
some 20 industries for the confidential use 
of the war branches of the government in 
determining what prices should be pail 
for military supplies and, in some cases, i) 
effecting price regulation of civilian su)- 
plies. For the Fuel Administration tlic 
Trade Commission has prepared cost data 
on bituminous coal and petroleum; f0' 
the War Industries Board similar repor's 
have been made, or will be made shortly. 
on coke, pig iron, ingots, rolled steel pro- 
ucts, copper, zine, nickel, lumber, san‘ 
and gravel, locomotives, and textiles; for 
the Food Administration cost data has 
been supplied on canned foods, militar) 
food supplies, and meats and grains. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 
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“T allow,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, ‘that this here society of little millers is a 
fine thing an’ ef one more crickbank member ’Il 

2M d it can count me in. 
\__I ain't strong for, an’ that’s trying to get 
=z ahead by takin’ a crack at somebody 
else, like, fer instance, tryin’ to raise 
flour rates an’ 
«transit millin’ which would 
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$rab hold of its shadder in the water.” 


owerful 
o it any 
But there’s one thing 


knockin’ out 


make about half the millin’ 
capacity of the country blow 
mehow eruther I 
always could see a heap 
f sense in the story about the 
aw that lost his bone tryin’ 








THE WAR CAUSE FIRST 
There exists more or less generally 
throughout the milling industry an insist- 
ent demand for immediate and sweeping 
changes in the wheat substitute rules, 
and an announcement of the Food Ad- 
ministration’s policy regarding the rela- 


tive exports of wheat and flour in the ~ 


present crop year. Some of this demand 
is undoubtedly selfish, but the greater 
part of it is merely thoughtless, and takes 
into account only those factors which 
millers naturally think of, with little re- 
gard for the great problem of feeding 
the world for the sake of winning the 
war, which is the first consideration of 
the Food Administration. 

It is clear that there will be substan- 
tial changes in the method of wheat sav- 
ing. The Food Administrator has him- 
self so indicated, although he has not 
promised, and probably will not prom- 
ise, the complete abandonment of the 
substitution programme. The demands 
of war counseled that these changes 
should not be definitely decided upon 
until the satisfactory winter wheat har- 
vest should be augmented by a spring 
wheat crop of such size as reasonably to 
insure this season’s full requirements for 
hoth domestic and foreign account, and 
the rebuilding of a reserve as a safeguard 
against crop disaster next year. A fur- 
ther reason for delaying any change lay 
in the need for consultation with the 
food ministries of our associates in the 
conferences now being held in Europe. 

It is probable that these conferences 
will result in maturing a policy which 
will decide the question of relative exports 
of wheat and flour. Factors to be con- 
sidered before. such decision can be 
reached include the quantity and _avail- 
ibility of Europe’s present harvests, the 
amount and kind of shipping to be had 
for food transportation, sources of sup- 
ply of imported breadstuffs, and the rel- 
ative need of wheat for European re- 
serves and of wheat products for current 
consumption. 

Not until these larger ‘problems, with 
their vital effect upon the business of 
winning the war, are decided, can the 
food ministries, including the United 
States Food Administration, give atten- 
tion to where and how the wheat shall be 
ground. This is important, to be sure, 
and doubly and most gravely important 
to American millers; but as compared 


with the vast and intricate puzzle of how 
the world shall be fed that the war may 
be won, it sinks into comparative insig- 
nificance. In one way or another the 
American milling industry will live while 
the battle is being fought and after its 
winning; but the loss of the battle would 
mean destruction of milling along with 
everything else worth while. 

Meanwhile, millers, in their very prop- 
er concern over their own interests, may 
take comfort in the fact that Mr. Hoover 
has given every evidence of an under- 
standing of the milling industry and 
every assurance of his cordial and sym- 
pathetic friendship. Among the advis- 
ers now with him in Europe are men with 
whom the interests of millers are secure, 
so far as security is possible where the 
war god is the real chief whose demands 
must be obeyed. es 

Millers should be patient. No one is 
going to continue substitution rules be- 
yond the period of real need merely to 
make millers and the public unhappy, 
and no one is in a position to bring about 
relatively greater exports of wheat than 
of flour solely through a wish to see 
American milling rendered unprofitable. 
Whatever decision is reached will be 
reached on the basis of what has to be 
done to win the war. 





BACK TO THE FIRING LINE 

For nearly a year the business of flour 
milling has been automatic, and millers 
have had little satisfaction in the game. 
It has mattered not that wheat was sup- 
plied without effort, that flour orders were 
things to be avoided rather than sought, 
and that the problem was to keep profits 
within the prescribed limits rather than 
to try to make them; all of these things 
counted for nothing because the game 
itself lacked zest. 

No miller worthy of place in the in- 
dustry really enjoy& himself save when 
he is in the daily turmoil of fighting the 
wheat price on the one hand and striving 
to sell his product at a profit on the other. 


* Even in normal times, when once a miller 


has his storage filled with well-bought 
wheat and his books rich in entries of 
profitable flour orders, he finds something 
missing from life. He is out of the battle, 
retired to the rear for rest. He isn’t mill- 
ing and has a feeling of being superan- 
nuated. 

This feeling was widespread among 


millers during the whole period of rigid 
regulation of the industry by the Food 
Administration. Offices, normally the 
scene of activity, became places of rest 
and quiet, with the bare skeleton of the 
customary staff leisurely attending to its 
few duties, billing out the product of the 
mill on “government” orders, puzzling idly 
over the latest bulletin from the divi- 
sional chairman, or speculating lazily on 
the future of the human race. 

Milling, regardless of its condition in a 
purely material way, was low in spirit in 


_ the ten months from September to July; 


and had it been necessary to continue the 
old form of restrictive regulation through 
another crop year, something closely akin 
to dry rot would soon have possessed the 
industry. The splendid structure of brand 
reputation and good-will, erected through 
years of energy and application, would 
have been damaged beyond computation, 
and the fine organizations which helped 
in the building would have been scattered 
and destroyed. Salesmanship, already 
moribund, would have died. 

Fortunately, the size of the wheat crop 
made it possible for the Food Adminis- 
tration to abandon the old plan of regula- 
tion, and to replace it with one which, 
while containing far less assurance of 
profit to the miller, at least restores to 
him a large measure of his normal free- 
dom of action. No one certainly can ac- 
cuse the new system of containing any 
gifts for the miller. On the contrary, it 
puts him to a dual test to which he has 
never before been subjected in so great 
degree: the test of self-restraint in the 
purchase of his raw material, and the test 
of salesmanship in disposing of his prod- 
ucts. To secure his toll from the narrow 
operating margin permitted him, he must 


‘buy his wheat at, or very near to, the gov- 


ernment basis, and he must sell his flour 
at practically the full permitted price on 
every barrel. 

To this extent, milling is restored to 
normal, and to this extent millers are 
back on their favorite fighting ground. 
That they will have to fight is already 
clear to every member of the industry. 
But the fight will be a good fight, a fight 
in the open, with the honest weapons of 
intelligence, selling ability and energy. 
There will be, in the next few months, 
small room for the feeble and ineffective, 
whose good fortune it was to profit with- 
out effort under the old plan of control. 
Some of these, many perhaps, will have 
to retire from the fight sooner or later, 
first among them being the mushroom 
growths which sprang up under the 
friendly favor of the now abandoned 
wheat allotment plan and a demand for 
flour in excess of the supply. 

No such fate, however, awaits real mill- 
ers, those whose business is fundamentally 
sound, who have equipment of brands and 
good will, or the means for building them, 
who possess organizations capable of 
meeting the issue, who by experience, in- 
telligence, possession of capital, and, 
above all else, knowledge of merchandis- 
ing their product, are prepared for the 
fight. To these millers, the new conditions 
are but a return to normal with certain 
added restrictive factors which, while dif- 
ficult, are by no means insuperable. No 
miller capablé of taking care of himself 
under usual competitive conditions will 
fail to do so under the present Food Ad- 
ministration plan. Those who suffer will 
suffer through inherent weakness rather 
than because of harshness in the rules. 

Meanwhile, be the money profit of the 
new milling year. much or little,—and 
there is no reason to believe it will not 
be normal,—the milling industry is cer- 


379 
tainly very much better off because of 
the restoration of competition. It is en- 
abled to cast off the inertia which pos- 
sessed it, to rid itself of the dry rot which 
endangered it, and to take its place in the 
line of battle. The dollars which it earns, 
will at least be live dollars, the reward of 
honest energy. Its victories will be won 
rather than presented. The industry’s 
effort will be resumed, its courage revivi- 
fied, its spirit restored. 





PROFITEERING FOR POWER 

The following editorial is quoted from 
the Wichita (Kansas) Daily Eagle of 
July 2, 1918: 

“GIVE IT POWER 

“There are all sorts of ways by which 
our war profiteers try to cover their 
tracks. The Federal Trade Commission 
enumerates a few. False invoices are 
made, reappraisements place fictitious 
values upon property, depreciation al- 
lowances are increased out of all reason, 
salaries, allowances and expenses are 
padded. 

“In one instance, that of the officers gf 
the American Metal Company, the actual 
figures are given of the salaries paid of- 
ficials. It is shown that in this one com- 
pany, of which the average citizen has 
never heard, six officers, ranging down to 
the manager of the Denver branch, re- 
ceive salaries of more than $100,000, the 
president of the concern topping the list 
with $364,326. And this though the di- 
rector not only of all America’s financial 
institutions, but of the entire railway sys- 
tem as well, receives only $12,000. 

“The Trade Commission ought to make 
public more instances of such gross prof-- 
iteering. Congress, indeed, could do 
nothing better than to increase the com- 
mission’s power, enabling it, without wait- 
ing for authority from Congress or the 
President, to make public all attempts to 
gouge the public. It is freely rumored, 
for instance, that salaries have increased 
remarkably in some Wichita industries 
since the war began. The very fact that 
those increased salaries might be made 
public would go far to stop them. 

“But the commission should be given 
further powers than merely to publish 
profiteering. In case of repeated and 
flagrant disregard of the rights of the 
public the commission should be given 
power to take charge of any industry un- - 
der a receiver and run it for the benefit 
of the public. When such a law is passed, 
and not until then, will profiteering end.” 

Which requires no comment further 
than the explanation that Victor Murdock, 
of the Wichita (Kansas) Daily Eagle, 
and formerly “Progressive” party mem- 
ber of Congress, is at present a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 





DEATH OF CHAUNCY ABBOTT 

The sudden death of Chauncy Abbott, 
president of the Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Company, at his home at Schuyler, Ne- 
braska, last Saturday morning, marks the 
passing of another member of the sturdy 
band of pioneer millers who were instru- 
mental in the upbuilding of the industry 
in the West. 

In his own state of Nebraska, Mr. Ab- 
bott was, in the measure of trade impor- 
tance, almost alone as a pioneer. There 
were and are men in the state older than 
he in point of service, but all of these 
have been content to continue as rela- 
tively small millers, and to keep their en- 
terprises going in a more or less local 
way. With an energy and an ambition 
much beyond this, Mr. Abbott began, 
with his first association with the old 
firm of Wells & Nieman a quarter- 








century a to look forward to larger 
things and to lay plans for their attain- 
ment. 


The milling property of which he came 
into active charge was a modest one in 
an even more modest country town, with 
one main and one branch. railway line. 
Back of it there was, to be sure, plenty 
of wheat, but forward of it there was that 
most hopeless of all discouragements to 
a miller, a deep-rooted prejudice against 
the product of Nebraska mills. 

Undaunted. by this, Mr. Abbott set out 
to build up a market for his flour and 
to build it in spite of obstacles. The 
steady increase in the size of the com- 
pany’s i best testifies to his success. 
Gradually but surely the bulwarks of 
prejudice were broken down, and though 
the bias against the state’s flour was 
strong, it finally was forced to yield to 
the insistent demands of the company’s 
brand. In the end, Mr. Abbott lived to 
see the products of Nebraska mills, for 
the reputation of which he had so long 
been a leader in the sturdy fight, take 
their stand beside those from other and 
older milling sections. 

In his personal relations with men, Mr. 
Abbott was always gentle, kindly and 
possessed of exceptional qualities of cour- 
tesy and thoughtfulness. It was easy to 
think of him as a country gentleman, liv- 
ing in semi-retirement from the hurry and 
worry of business. But back of this gentle 
seeming lay an energy and force which 
gained him a place as one of the milling 
industry’s strong and successful men, and 
one whose place will not soon be filled in 
his company’s organization, in his state 
or in the industry in the Southwest. 


STANDARD WAGES IN MILLS 


Reported That Mill Labor Will Be Standard- 
ized by War Labor Board—New 
Seale Likely Soon 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—W. W. Brown, federal di- 
rector of labor here for Missouri, is 
authority for the statement that flour 
mill labor will be included in the pro- 
gramme of standardized wages for em- 
ployes in war industry soon to be an- 
nounced. The proposed action will be 
taken in pursuance of a resolution re- 
cently adopted by the War Labor Board 
as follows: “Whereas the recent unco- 
ordinated activities of government con- 
tractors in the matter of hiring labor for 
war industry have resulted in competitive 
bidding by one contractor against an- 
other for the available labor at any scale 
deemed expedient, and in restlessness and 
wasteful movement of labor from one in- 
dustry to another, and whereas it is ab- 
solutely essential to the stabilization of 
industry throughout the United States 
that all wages for both skilled and un- 
skilled labor engaged in war work, after 
conference with representatives of labor 
and industrial management, be standard- 
ized, therefore, be it resolved, that wages 
paid by government departments and 
contractors en in war work should 
be stabilized by this board, that the com- 
mittee on standardization is hereby in- 
structed to proceed with its work with 
all possible expedition, and that as soon 
as such standardized scales are established, 
the full influence and authority of all de- 
partments of the government represent- 
ed on this board will be exercised to 
maintain them.” 

Director Brown says that while he has 
no specific information on the subject, it 
is his understanding that the proposed 
standardization of wages will be in effect 
Aug. 1, or as soon thereafter as possible. 
The statement from him was issued in re- 
sponse to a millers here, occa- 
sioned by threatened labor difficulties in 
Kansas City flour mills. Labor in these 
mills is, so far as known, already paid the 
highest scale in the West, with packers 
receiving 55c an hour for eight hours, and 
other labor in proportion. 

Following a conference with Mr. Brown, 
the mills affected have advised their men 
that as soon as the standardized scale is 
announced it will be put into effect and 
made retroactive as from Aug. 1. It has 
not heretofore been understood that flour 
mill labor would come within the scope 
of the seale of wages standardized in war 
industry. R. E. Srerue. 


France, during 1917, received 625,000 
tons wheat and flour from the United 
States. 
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RELEASED FROM PLEDGES 


Many Restrictions as to Wheatiess Days and 
Meals Withd Substitut 
Rule Still Holds 


On July 28 and 29 the United States 
Food Administration gave notice of im- 
portant changes in the wheat conserva- 
tion hh gre aa 

Release of hotels, restaurants, clubs 
and dining car services throughout the 
country on Aug. 1 from the voluntary 
ses to use no wheat until the present 

arvest was announced in a cablegram re- 
ceived from Food Administrator Hoover. 
Public eating places, the Food Admin- 
istrator said, will continue to comply with 
the baking regulations and to serve “Vic- 
tory” bread. 

Though exact figures have not been 
compiled, it was estimated by the Food 
Administration that through the volun- 
tary pledges made by hotels, restaurants, 
clubs and dining cars there has been ef- 
fected between Oct. 1, 1917, and Aug. 1, 
1918, a saving of between 175,000,000 and 
200,000;000 Ibs of wheat and its products; 
150,000,000 Ibs of meat and 450,000,000 
Ibs of sugar. 

Approximately 5,000 hotel proprietors 
have observed the — of the wheat 
saving pledge, and many of the 200,000 
proprietors of other public eating places 
have observed the regulations of the Food 
Administration. 

The cablegram of Mr. Hoover follows: 

“In releasing the hotels, restaurants, 
clubs and dining cars from their volun- 
tary pledge not to use wheat in any form 
until the new harvest, I wish to congrat- 
ulate them upon the patriotic example 
they set, and thank them for the large 
savings made. The echo of their service 
has been heard in Europe and has pointed 
the way of democracy—the most service 
of those who have the most to give. 

“It has been a personal inspiration to 
me to have the continued help, so freely 
given, of all of the men and women who 
put through the ‘No wheat’ campaign 
which helped us to provide for the neces- 
sities of the allies in spite of our short 
crop. 

“T have confidence that the same spirit 
will enable us to build up the great re- 
serve of wheat and other foods needed 
to provide against future crop failure 
and to assist the allied nations in putting 
through the great offensive that must win 
the war.” 

Another step toward partial resump- 
tion by the nation of its old habit of eat- 
ing was taken by the Food Administra- 
tion in releasing the housewives from vol- 
untary pledges to curtail the consump- 
tion of wheat. 

No change has been made, the Food 
Administration announced, in the half- 
and-half rule, and purchasers of wheat 
flour will be required to continue the pur- 
chase of an equal weight of wheat substi- 
tutes. 

Bakers still are required to make “Vic- 
tory” bread, containing at least 25 per 
cent wheat substitutes. Arrival of the 
new wheat crop has made it possible for 
the release of voluntary wheat saving 


pledges. 


Coal Output Exceeds Record 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 27.—Bitum- 
inous mines broke all previous records in 
coal production last week when an output 
estimated at 13,243,000 net tons left the 
mines. 

Weekly coal production records have 
found a new million mark to conjure with, 
thereby smashing all previous records of 
weekly output. According to the weekly 
report furnished the Fuel Administra- 
tion by the Geological Survey the bitum- 
inous output, (including lignite and coal 
made into coke) is estimated at 13,243,000 
net tons. This is an increase over the 
week of July 6 of 2,987,000 net tons, or 
29 per cent, and over the corresponding 
pa of last year of 1,479,000 net tons or 
12.5 per cent. 

The average production per working 
day is estimated at 2,207,000 net tons, as 
against 2,051,000 net tons during the week 
of July 6, or an increase of 7.6 per cent 
and as compared with the average pro- 
duction per working day of 1,961,000 net 
tons during the corresponding week of 
1917. 

_ The output during the week ended July 
13 of 13,243,000 net tons is approximately 
1,031,000 net tons or 8 per cent above the 











average weekly requirements of 12,211,- 
500, estimated by the Fuel Administra- 
tion. However, the average weekly pro- 
duction for the coal year to date is esti- 
mated at 11,568,000 net tons, or 5.3 per 
cent behind the weekly requirements. In 
order to make up the deficit for the coal 
year from April 1 to date of 643,000 net 
tons per week or 9,651,000 net tons, it 
will be necessary to have approximately 
ten more weeks of production equivalent 
to that of last week, or a production of 
12,472,000 net tons during each of the 37 
remaining weeks in the coal year ending 
March 31, 1919. This figure has only 
twice been attained—the week of June 15 
and the week here reported. 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Soft Wheat Flours Offered Freely at Discount 
on Government Price—Demand 
Is Restricted 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 30.—A good de- 
mand for mixed cars of flour with a lib- 
eral quantity of feed continues, but mills 
report a lessening inquiry for round lots 
of straight flour. Local mills are selling 
hard wheat flour at the maximum price 
of $10.49 per bbl, in 98-lb sacks. Country 
mills, in some instances, are offering hard 
wheat flour at 10c below the maximum, 
and soft wheat flour at discount of 25 
@40c per bbl. 

The edge was taken off the cash wheat 
market today when dark No. 1 and No. 
2 hard sold at $2.21@2.23, and a semi- 
dark as low as $2.17@2.19. It is under- 
stood that a northwestern buyer who has 
been taking 150 cars of wheat daily has 
withdrawn from the market. Receipts 
continue liberal. 

R. E. Sverre. 


Curicaco, Itu., July 30.—Flour of all 
character, mainly that made by mills in 
the Southwest, is quite badly wanted by 
the trade in Chicago. There is not a 
very urgent demand for soft wheat flour. 
A few mills in the Northwest have quoted 
on flour for 30 days’ delivery, which is 
supposed to be made of half new and 
half old wheat at $10.65@11, in 1-bbl 
cotton. Chicago quotations on Southwest- 
ern flour range $10.75@11.20 per bbl in 
¥Y-bbl cottons. © 








C. H. CHALLEN. 


PuriapevpHia, Pa., July 30.—Flour 
quiet and winters easier under more lib- 
eral offerings. Quotations, to arrive, per 
196 lbs packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: 
Winter, new, hundred per cent, $10.75 
@11; Kansas, new, 100 per cent, $11.25@ 
11.50; spring, 100 per cent, $11.35@11.75. 
Substitutes, generally plentiful, are dull 
and weak. Barley flour sold slowly at 
$8.50@9.50 per bbl, in sacks. Rye flour 
easier at $9.75@10.75, with demand light. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


Sr. Lours, Mo., July 30.—Soft wheat 
flours freely offered at discount on gov- 
ernment price. Demand restricted. Hard 
wheat flours quiet and steady. Substi- 
tutes dull. Wheat feed in demand, 
but offerings scarce, as mills are dispos- 
ing of their output locally or in mixed 
cars. 

Peter Deruen. 


Boston, Mass., July 30.—Quiet demand 
and light offerings of wheat flour, with 
prices nominal. Substitutes unchanged, 
with slow demand. No offerings of wheat 
feed, and only occasional offerings of 
other feeds, with little inquiry. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Gasoline Price Advanced 

Wasurinoton, D. C., July 27.—The Fuel 
Administration has approved an advance 
of one-half cent a gallon in the wholesale 
tank wagon market price of gasoline, 
naphtha, and refined oil throughout the 
entire United States, effective July 22. 
The reason for this advance is the recent 
increase in railroad rates throughout the 
United States. 


In no instance will the increase in the ° 


wholesale prices of these products be per- 
mitted to cause an advance in the price to 
the consumer of more than one-half cent 
per gallon, it is stated, and it is believed 
that in many cases the present retail mar- 
gin of profit is ample to permit of the ab- 
sorption by retailers of this increase in 
cost of one-half cent per gallon without 
any advance in price to the consumer. 
Ricwarpv B. Warrovs. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 





Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls; July 28 July 29 

July 27 July 20 1917 1916 








Minneapolis ....178,530 255,362 144,160 380,380 
Duluth-Superior ..... 2,020 22,775 25,315 
Milwaukee ..... 6,500 ..... 8,000 9,500 

Totals ....... 184,030 257,382 174,985 415,195 
Outside mills*.. 59,334 ..... 96,855 139,640 

Ag’gate sprg.243,364 ..... 271,790 554,835 
St. Louis ...... 40,000 32,300 31,200 27,700 
St. Louist ..... 39,700 36,800 38,500 41,100 
Buffalo ........ 73,300 30,550 658,500 116,500 
Rochester ..... 700 1,000 7,700 11,400 
Chicago ....... 27,750 28,250 17,250 16,500 
Kansas City.... 73,700 69,300 59,600 61,500 
Kansas Cityt...300,038 318,120 148,220 211,640 
Toledo ........ 15,650 17,100 8,500 32,200 
Toledof ....... 38,750 25,160 16,800 73,840 

ashville** ....108,913 85,114 61,060 101,645 

ortland, Oreg. ..... 839 17,536 ..... 
GORCEIS wc ccces tvese seder 11,990 16,045 
Tacoma ....... RO,386 cc ace 18,685 16,475 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


July 28 July 29 
July 27 July 20 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ...... 34 48 28 79 
Duluth-Superior .. .. 8 63 70 
Outside mills* .... 19 10 39 56 
Average spring.. 18 22 33 68 
Milwaukee ........ 41 oe 65 38 
Wes ROU a base cts 79 64 62 68 
a |) er 51 48 50 68 
p | errr 44 18 35 70 
Rochester ........ 4 5 38 56 
GCRIGRMO: 6 occ nccoss 96 98 58 56 
Kansas City ...... 9 84 82 86 
Kansas City? ..... 95 74 51 78 
TWeIOSS viseccciess 33 17 7 67 
Toledof .......... 53 38 18 70 
Nashville** ....... 61 46 41 73 
Portland, Oregon.. .. 2 22 
GOREEIO  coscecavess se ee 41 39 
TRCOMS 2 cocscvcce 18 op 32 29 
Totals .......... 46 43 43 63 
Minnesota-Dakotas 18 22 33 68 
Other states ...... 62 45 43 61 


Flour output for week ending July 27 at 
all above points shows an increase of 3 
per cent compared with week ending July 20. 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Sight Draft and Spotting Charge 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—Some of the larger mills of 
this pw ge | are advising their buyers to 
pay sight draft on flour shipments, in 
order that spotting orders may be given 
to carriers prior to arrival of car, thus 
saving the payment of a reconsignment 
charge. Under Rule No. 11 of the di- 
version and reconsignment rules of the 
Railway Administration, a car ordered 
set to a warehouse prior to its arrival with- 
in switching limit pays no reconsignment 
charge. If ordered set within 24 hours 
after arrival, a charge of $2 is made, and 
if not ordered set until after 24 hours, 
a $5 charge is made. 

The suggestion made by millers to buy- 
ers is that they pay sight draft and im- 
mediately order cars set when they ar- 
rive, thus saving any spotting charges. 
When customers elect to do this, mills 
offer to reimburse them the amount of in- 
terest at 6 per cent accumulated between 
the time of payment of the draft and ar- 


rival of the car. 
R. E. Srerxrne. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 

acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are 45 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 

o——- Acres, --—Bushels— 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1918... 36,392 22,489 68,881 *557 334 891 
1917... 27,430 18,611 465,941 418 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 63,641 685 20 
1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,168 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.., 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 552 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Based on condition July 1. 
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NEW SCHEDULE OF MILLING PRICES 





Food Administration Issues Schedules Giving ‘‘Fair’’ Flour and Feed Prices at 
All Milling Points East of Rocky Mountains—Basis Carload Lots, 
Bulk, Mill—Over 4,800 Individual Schedules Sent Out 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 27.—In ac- 
cordance with its new plan of milling reg- 
ulation, full details of which were pu 
lished in last week’s issue of The North- 
western Miller, the United States Food 
Administration has issued schedules of 
“fair” flour and feed prices at practical- 
ly every milling point in the country east 
of the Rocky Mountains. These sched- 
ules replace those given in the tempor- 
ary plan which establisned “fair” prices 
at seaboard points. 

These price schedules give the prices 
for flour and various kinds of millfeeds 
that are considered by the Food Admin- 
istration as fair for sales, on cash or draft 
payment prices, in carload lots, bulk, at 
the mill. However, it is expected that 
competition will very often result in low- 
er prices than the so-called “fair” price 
schedule. 

A list of these prices at many principal 
points is given herewith. To find what 
may be considered a fair price, from 
the consumer’s standpoint, it is neces- 
sary to add to these prices the cost of 
packages, which for flour at the present 
time averages approximately 65c per bbl 
where flour is shipped in 98-lb or larger 
sacks, with cost of other containers run- 
ning as high as $2.55 per bbl over the bulk 
price where flour is shipped in small pack- 
ages such as 2-lb cotton sacks. Feed sacks 
are today costing the equivalent of $5.50 
@6 per ton. 

Also, to find the delivered cost of flour 
in carload lots, it is necessary to add the 
freight from the ning point. For ex- 
ample, in carload lots from Minneapolis 
to New York at the present time, the 
freight is 69¢c per bbl. When sales are 
made by mills in less-than-carload quanti- 
ties, it is considered fair by the Food Ad- 
ministration that additional charges, as 
specified in the new regulations, be made 
because of the additional cost of handling 
the smaller sales and shipments. 

A jobber is required to sell at not more 
than 25@50c per bbl over the delivered 
cost to him, and the retailer at not more 
than $1.20 per bbl over the price which 
he pays for the flour. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





HOW TO FIGURE PRICES 


Relation Between Deliveted and F.o.b, Prices 
Explained in Bulletin by Mr. 
Lingham 

Fred J. Lingham, chief of the flour 
milling section, cereal division, United 
States Food Administration, is mailing 
the following to licensed mills, relative to 
the fair price schedule recently dis- 
tributed: 

“Please understand that these 
per Schedule No. 1, are the bul 
prices, f.o.b. your mill, at which or under 
which it will be considered fair that you 
make sales. 

“To arrive at a so-called fair ‘delivered’ 
price, as compared with the f.o.b. mill 
price, you may add the regularly used 
local freight rate from your mill to des- 
tination, and disregard milling in transit. 

“To illustrate, if your f.o.b. mill price 
is $10 per bbl, and your regularly used 
local or reshipping rate (not a proportion 
of a transit rate), is 25c per 100 lbs, the 
freight charge indicated under ‘C’ of the 
schedule for calculating the maximum de- 
livered fair price would be $10, plus 
freight, which in sacks would be 49c, plus 
3 per cent freight tax, namely $.0147, 
which would make the delivered bulk 
price $10,5047, 

“Then a mill may disregard, so far as 
the delivered invoice price is concerned 
including the charge for freight, any sav- 
ing in freight because of milling in transit. 

“The result of the above will be that a 
mill will naturally figure the price at 
which they can afford to sell ‘delivered,’ 
and from this will deduct the local freight 
as above and will name this price as the 
f.o.b. mill price. 

“Under the new plan, it is unnecessary 
to segregate jobbing-retailing business 
from the regular ng business. In 
other words, mills may rge the mar- 
gins named for the various classes of 





rices, as 


business whether or not they have a so- 
called segregated jobbing-retailing de- 
partment.” 


RATES FAVOR NORTHWEST 


ge Would Aid North- 
western Mills in Grinding Southwestern 
Wheat—Protest to Be Made 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—The northwestern regional 
committee of the United States Railway 
Administration has recommended that 
the Omaha-Chicago rate on wheat be made 
to apply to Duluth and Superior, with 
milling-in-transit privilege at intermedi- 
ate points at an additional cost of 2c per 








R ded Ch 





Available sugar supplies have fallen 
considerably below estimates of two 
months ago, This has been due in part 
to disappointing crops both in the Ameri- 
can beet sugar region, the Louisiana cane 
sugar section, and in Porto Rico. In ad- 
dition, Java sugar still remains unavail- 
able through the continuing shortage of 
ships, and the sugar requirements from 
this country of both France and Italy 
have been increased through German and 
Austrian capture of beet sugar plants in 
their recent offensives. Moreover, the 
United States lost 50,000,000 pounds of 
sugar during the last few months through 
submarine sinkings off the Atlantic Coast. 


Ricuarp B, Warrovs. 





Definite Prices for Rice 
Wasurnoton, D. C., July 27.—Agree- 
ments negotiated between the rice mill- 
ers of the country and the Food Admin- 
istration provide that the miller shall pa 
definite prices to the grower for roug 
rice and shall not sell the clean rice at 








"100 Ibs. It has also recommended the more than prices named in the contract, 
FAIR FLOUR AND FEED PRICE SCHEDULE 
Basis, Carload Lots, Bulk, at Mill 
Middlings, 
Mixed shorts and 
Milling point— Flour, bbl Bran, ton feed, ton red dog, ton 
RN re eae $10.65 $29.66 $30.91 $32.66 
Ps PS Cerrar 10.61 30.26 $1.51 32.26 
Philadelphia, Pa. .......... 10.56 29.86 $1.11 31.86 
Baltimore, Md. ............ 10.56 29.66 80.91 31.66 
UO Martins tb.ceneb ce 10.33 28.16 29.41 30.16 
Rochester, Ni Bees ccavcsees 10.54 29.46 30.71 31.46 
Nashvitte; Temh..6cxieccess 10.38 27.46 28.71 29.46 
pe ag Sry etree ee 10.73 31.06 $2.31 33.06 
Ps Be bis obese ves 10.75 31.26 $2.51 33.26 
WO as 6h oo op de oave 10.31 27.46 28.71 29.46 
Cleveland, Ohio ...........- 10.33 27.76 29.01 29.76 
Louisville, Ky. .......¢+++ 10.30 26.86 28.11 28.86 
Chicago, Tih. ....csecesccees 10.14 25.26 26,51 27.26 
Minneapolis, Minn. ......... 10,01 23.36 24.61 25.36 
Duet Bey cia cdenesins ce 10.05 23.36 24.61 25.36 
Grand Forks, N. D. ........ 9.77 20.82 22.07 22.82 
Aberdeen, S.D, ...6..e0000. 9.65 19.95 21.20 21.95 
Great Falls, Mont. ......... 9.33 16.67 17.92 18.67 
Ot. Kiger BiG 6 vio ca vece 10,09 24,46 25.71 26.46 
New Orleans, La. .......... 10.16 27.26 28.51 29.26 
Kansas City, Mo. .........+ 9.89 22.26 23.51 24.26 
Wichita, Kansas ........... 9.58 19.41 20.66 21.41 
Omaha, Neb. ....T..60.2555 9.89 22.26 23.51 24.26 
Galveston, Texas ..........+: 10.23 29.76 $1,01 $1.76 
Fort Worth, Texas ........ 10,12 28,66 29.91 30.66 
El Paso, Texas .......+0++:. 10.36 81.16 $2.41 33.16 








carload - 


establishment of a rate from Kansas City 
to Duluth at a basis of 2c over the Kansas 
City-Chicago rate, with milling-in-transit 
privilege at an additional charge of le per 
100 Ibs. 

The rates recommended would favor 
grinding southwestern wheat at Minnea 
olis and other intermediate points. The 
southwestern regional committee will hold 
a hearing on the recommendations at 
Omaha tomorrow, and it is understood 
that a further hearing will be held at 
Kansas City at a date yet to be announced. 
Millers here will protest the recommenda- 
tions. 

R. E. Srerune. 





More Sugar Restrictions 


Wasurnoaton, D. C., July 27.—The Food 
Administration has called on the Ameri- 
can public to restrict its consumption of 
sugar in the home to two pounds per = 
son per month from Aug. | to Jan. 1. This 
regulation supersedes the present restric- 
tion of three pounds per person per 
month and includes both sugar used on 
the table and in cooking. A similar order 
now in preparation places the same lim- 
itation on sugar consumption in public 
eating establishments, the latter being re- 
stricted to two pounds for every 90 meals 
served. 

The more stringent restrictions on sug- 
ar consumption are found essential, the 
Food Administration states, following an 
exhaustive survey of the world sugar sit- 
uation and a compilation of the essential 
sugar demands both in the United States 
and Europe. 


ranging from 7%c per lb for Choice Japan 
to 91%4c for Faney Honduras. Establish- 
ment of these contracts has been re- 
quested by growers in all parts of the rice 
growing section of the country, and is be- 
lieved to be very beneficial to both pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

It is hoped that the result will be a 
complete stablization of the rice industry 
and distribution of rice to the consumer 
without speculation or manipulation at a 
reasonable margin of profit. Consumers 
will, in the opinion of the Food Admin- 
istration, be able to purchase rice at a 
price of approximately 10@12c per lb, de- 
pending on remoteness from the milling 
centers. 

In order to accomplish a fair valuation 
of the grower’s products a general com- 
mittee will be appointed by the Food Ad- 
ministration, whose duty it will be gener- 
ally to supervise the carrying out of the 
contract by grading and valuing samples 
of rice submitted by the growers. Val- 
uation committees operating under the 
general control of the central commit- 
tee, will be appointed in each state where 
rice is grown, to handle the details of the 
matter. 

The following committee has been ap- 
pointed to carry out the rice agreement: 
E. A. Eignus, Beaumont, Texas; J. E. 
Broussard, Beaumont, Texas; and J. H. 
Roman, New Orleans. This committee 
will su ise the grading and classifica- 
tion of rough rice and will have general 
control of valuation committees which 
will carry out the details in the various 
districts. 

Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 
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CHAUNCY ABBOTT, SR., DIES 


Nebraska’s Leading and Pieneer Miller Suc- 
cumbs to Heart Attack Saturday, July 
27—A Miller Since Early 70’s 


Kansas Crty, Mo., July 27.—Word was 
received here today of the sudden death’ 
of Chauncy Abbott, Sr., president of the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., at his home at 
Schuyler, Neb. Death was due to heart 
failure. Mr. Abbott’s previous health 
had been excellent, and his sudden death 
was a great shock to his family and asso- 
ciates. He is survived by Mrs. Abbott 
and by three sons, one of them, Chauncy 
Abbott, Jr., until a few months ago vice- 
president of the Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co., and now vice-president and manager 
of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 

Mr. Abbott was born in Madison, Wis., 
on Oct. 12, 1857. His father was a law- 
yer, and widely known through the state 
in the early days of Wisconsin’s develop- 
ment. Mr. Abbott’s boyhood was spent 
partly in Wisconsin, and partly in Ver- 
mont; but in 1872 his father moved to 
Nebraska, where he engaged in raising 
cattle. His son soon went to work in a 
small water-power mill on Shell Creek, . 
three miles north of where Schuyler is 
now located. The mill was owned Mr. 
Abbott’s half-brother, Mr. Wells, one of 
the original members of the firm of Wells 
& Nieman. 

In 1882 this firm built at Schuyler the 
first roller mill in Nebraska, with about 
125 bbls daily capacity. Ten years later 
Mr. Wells gave up his active interest in 
the Schuyler mill, and Mr. Abbott and 
Mr. Nieman assumed charge of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Nieman retired in 1895, leav- 
ing Mr. Abbott in full control. He re- 
mained the active head of the organiza- 
tion until his death, and saw the Schuyler 
mill grow from its 125-bbl capacity to its 
present size, with a rated daily capacity 
of 2,000 bbls. 

Mr. Abbott was long conspicuous in the 
milling industry, not only in his own state, 
but throughout the country. At the time 
of his death he was one of the directors 
of the Millers’ National Federation. He 
was president of the York (Neb.) Mill- 
ing Co. in addition to his Schuyler in- 
terests. 

In 1880 Mr. Abbott married Frances 
M. Samuels, of Louisville, Ky., who died 
in 1886. Two sons of this first marria 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., and William Wells 
Abbott, survive. In 1896 Mr. Abbott mar- 
ried Caroline A. Woods, who, with their 
son, Morris W. Abbott, also survives him. 

An estimate of Mr. Abbott’s position 
in the industry which he served so long 
and so well appears in the editorial col- 
umns of this issue. 





R. E. Srerurne. 





THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Reports Indicate Continued Fine Conditions 
in Northwest—Wheat Cutting 
Well Under Way 


Advices received in regard to the - 
ing spring wheat crop in the Northwest 
are uniformly favorable. The season is 
fully two or three weeks ahead of normal, 
and the outlook would be hard to im- 
prove upon. 

Cutting of rye and barley is practical- 
ly finished in southern Minnesota and 
South Dakota. Throughout this entire 
territory wheat cutting has begun and 
should be general before the week is over. 
. All reports are that the crop is of ex- 
cellent quality, and most stations look for 
a yield much above the average. 

‘Wheat cutting is expected to begin in 
North Dakota by Aug. 10-15. Rains have 
benefited the crops in that state very 
materially, and in some sections where a 
crop failure was predicted two or three 
weeks ago, farmers now expect to get 5 
to 10 bus per acre. In other sections, par- 
ticularly in the southern and eastern 
parts, yields of from 15 to 30 bus per acre 
are looked for. 

Rust has been reported from a number 
of sections, but it comes too late to do 
any Bake pons harm. The crops in the 
Northwest are practically made now, and 
the trade is very much encouraged over 
the outlook. Minnesota and South Da- 
kota are both expected to harvest the 
biggest crops on record, while North Da- 
kota should have better than an average 
crop. The weather is of the made-to-or- 
der kind. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 76,830 bbls. The output (week 
ending July 27) was 178,530 bbls, against 
144,160 in 1917, 380,380 in 1916, and 269,- 
980 in 1915. 

7 * 

Minneapolis millers report an increas- 
ingly sharp demand for wheat flour. The 
demand is not confined to any particular 
section, but is general. Stocks in buyers’ 
hands apparently are pretty well cleaned 
up, as all want immediate shipment. Mills 
are able to accept only a small percent- 
age of the business offered them. Wheat 
supplies are restricted, and consequently 
mills are not operating to exceed 35. per 
cent of capacity. A great many interior 
northwest mills are idle, awaiting the 
movement of the new crop. 

Pure white rye flour is wanted, but 
most mills have ceased manufacturing this 
grade for the reason that in making it, a 
dark rye flour is also produced, and there 
is no demand for this. Where mills hold 
dark rye flour nominally at $7 bbl, it is 
understood that some was sold during the 
week at as low as $4.75 in Chicago. Min- 
neapolis mills have been bid $5 for dark 
rye, but did not accept. 

Corn products are slow. Temporarily, 
there seems to be a lull in the demand 
for both white and yellow corn flour. 
Prices asked by mills, buyers say, are too 
high. 

Winnsipalte mill quotations: 100 per 
cent wheat flour, $10.61@10.67; durum 
flour, $10.61@10.67; barley flour, $9.25@ 
9.50; oat flour, $13; rice flour, $18 per 
bbl,—in 98-lb cotton sacks f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. White corn flour, $5.30@5.50; 
yellow corn flour, $4.60@4.67; pure white 
rye, $5.13@5.30; 70 per cent extraction 
rye, $4.72; medium rye, $4.67@4.70; dark 
rye, $3.50@4.20,—in sacks per 100 Ibs. 

* * 

Millfeed is scarce and strong. North- 
western millers, on account of the light 
output, are disposing of practically every 
pound they make to mixed-car buyers. 
Jobbers report a material shrinkage of 
offerings from mills. 

Advices received from the Southwest 
are to the effect that mills there are dis- 
posing of practically all the millfeed they 
make to local trade. 

Substitute feeds are also in big demand, 


and are somewhat higher in price. Corn 
feed meal has advanced $5 a ton. Bar- 
ley feed is almost unobtainable. Most 


Minneapolis mills are virtually out of the 
market for August shipment. 

Current feed quotations: Bran, $29.31 
@29.57; standard middlings, $31.17@ 
31.57; flour middlings, $30.66@30.72; red 
dog, $30.68@31.57; barley feed, $83; corn 
feed meal, $48@50; rye middlings, $43 
per ton,—in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, 

Mixed-car prices are 50c higher than 
the above. To these quotations, jobbers 
usually add $1 a ton. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation July 30: 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Millis Co., A, A South, An- 
chor, Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E, F 
and G mills. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 53 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 49,475 bbls, show that in the 
week ending July 27 made 59,334 
bbls of flour, against 102,979 in 1917. 


Fifty-three “outside” mills last week 
shipped no bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against 1,530 in 1917. 

IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 

Second Lieutenant E. E. Eckenbeck is 
the son of S. C. Eckenbeck, manager for 
the W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton, Minn. 
Lieutenant Eckenbeck is in the United 
States Engineers on active duty in France. 
He sailed with his regiment in Septem- 
ber, 1917. For several weeks he has been 





At Minneapolis the in- 


of 350,000 bus. 
at Duluth 


crease was 351,000 bus, an 
the decrease was 1,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, July 27, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted ).: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914- 


Minneapolis ..... 610 613 2,708 1,193 1,468 
Duluth ........-. 1 *34 1,061 146 6553 
Totals «ccs eee 


Duluth, b’d’d ... 


Totals ........ 611 647 3,788 1,399 2,025 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from rm 1, 1917, to July 27, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 72,762 104,160 159,598 104,862 








Duluth ....... *17,045 24,490 98,424 657,946 
Totals....... 89,807 128,650 258,022 162,808 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 19,279 12,821 1,895 
Totals....... 89,807 137,929 270,843 164,703 


*Includes Canadian. tBonded receipts up 


to May 65, 1917. 


Second Lieutenant E. E. Eckenbeck 


in hospitals in Paris and Tours, having 
been injured in the face, leg and ankle, 
but not dangerously. Lieutenant Ecken- 
beck was 23 years old when he went over, 
and had just finished a 5-year course in 
electrical engineering in the Northwestern 
and Minnesota universities. 
OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

The following table shows the amount 
of rye, flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending July 27, 1918, as reported by 3 
Minneapolis mills and 9 interior mills in 
barrels: 











Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 

Mpls. . 450 6,780 18,325 1,200 3,030 
Interior .... 7,341 1,555 840 esse 
Totals ... 7,791 7,335 19,165 1,200 3,030 


During the week ending July 20, 3 Min- 
neapolis mills and 9 interior made the 
following amounts: 

















Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 

Mpls. ...... 5,347 3,710 17,475 1,200 3,196 
Interior .... 4,318 B08 4,308 ..6. «see 
Totais ... 9,665 4,018 21,778 1,200 3,196 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 611,000 bus, a 
total increase from the preceding week 





Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on July 27, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 




















1918 1917 1916 1915. 1914 
Minneapolis.. 36 671 7,344 1,273 3,694 
Duluth ...... 6 *230 7,999 128 824 

Totals ..... 42 801 15,343 1,401 4,518 
Duluth, b’d’d. .. ee 284 oe 62 
Totals ..... 42 801 15,627 1,401 4,580 


*Includes Canadian. 
BIG PREMIUMS FOR CASH WHEAT 

On July 29, the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation discontinued distribut- 
ing wheat to mills in Minneapolis. All 
wheat arriving is now sold on the open 
market. 

The minimum price established by the 
government on No. 1 dark northern spring 


is $2.23, bu, and on No. 1 no rm, . 


$2.21%. However, a car of No. 1 dark 
northern sold-on ’change July 29 at $2.40 
bu, a car of No. 1 northern at $2.37, pre- 
miums of 16%,c and 15%,c bu respec- 
tively. 

This gives some idea of the scarcity of 
milling wheat at Minneapolis, and to what 
length millers will go in order to get 
wheat to help fill their flour orders. 
ers are allowed $1.10 above the govern- 
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ment price for wheat to manufacture and 
distribute a barrel of flour, so. any pre- 
miums ys 4 pay for cash wheat comes out 
of this allowance and reduces their net 
earnings just that much. 


BARLEY FLOUR RULING MODIFIED 


Minneapolis millers today were notified 
from Washington that they could con- 
tinue to manufacture barley flour as here- 
tofore, for at least two or three weeks to 
come. They will, however, have to make 
a daily report to James H. Hammill, me- 
chanical superintendent for the Cereal 
Division of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration. The reports are expected 
to show the fat, ash, and moisture content 
of barley flour. It is presumed that 
these reports will furnish the basis for 
future decisions by the Administration. 

The government recently ruled ‘that 
barley flour should not contain to exceed 
1% per cent fat. Minneapolis mills con- 
tended that it would be utterly impossible 
for them to comply with this ruling. The 
have been experimenting for weeks, but 
could not turn out barley flour contain- 
ing less than 244, to 24% per cent fat. 

Presumably the idea of the government, 
in cutting down the percentage of fat in 
barley flour, was that if the flour con- 
tained too much fat it a interfere 
with its keeping qualities. However, mill 
ers who have been making barley flour 
since August, 1917, declare they have nev- 
er. received a complaint of the flour get- 
ting out of condition, even when milled 
under the high extraction that was the 
rule until a few weeks ago. 

Fat is nutritious and is of value to 
the consumer, provided the product is 
made safe against deterioration. The 
Administration requires that mills deliv- 
er flour in sound condition, and their ex- 
periments in the last year demonstrate 
that barley flour can be made containing 
2% to 2% per cent fat, without endanger- 
ing its keeping qualities. 

The fact that the government has 
granted permission to mills to continue 
making barley flour as before is encour- 
aging. Millers feel that they can prove 
conclusively that barley flour cannot be 
made in merchantable quantities in ac- 
cordance with the recent ruling of the 
government. If they were not permitted 
to grind barley flour as heretofore, it is 
believed that it would result in forcing 
corn prices to a prohibitive level. 


TIME LIMIT ON FEED SALES 


There has been some misunderstanding 
regarding the period for which wheat 
feeds can be bought and sold. Millers can 
sell for 30-day shipment only. Jobbers 
or retailers may buy wheat feeds, however, 
to cover a reasonable 120 days’ supply, 
but this supply must be accumulated by 
Nov. 1, as after that date only 60 days’ 
supply is permissible. On March 1 next, 
supplies must be reduced to 60 days’ re- 
quirements. 

To summarize, millers are limited to 
ee within 30 days; a jobber or re- 
tailer may sell only for shipment within 


60 days; a jobber or retailer may have 
on hand 120 days’ supply March 1, but 
this must be accumulated before Nov. |. 


INSPECT YOUR POWER PLANT 


Northwestern millers would do well to 
have a rigid investigation of their steain 
power plants made, to make sure that 
they are not wasting coal. The govern- 
ment has ruled that all power plants not 
operating at the highest practicable point 
of efficiency will not receive any coal. /f 
this is enforced, the claim is made that it 
will result in the closing of many flour 
mills. ; ; 

The federal Fuel Administration, 
through its bureau of conservation, is now 
making an ins ion of all steam power 
plants in the United States, to determine 
the relative efficiency in the use of col 
for the production of steam for any pur- 
pose. he ins ion will further cover 
the economy of utilization of steam for 
the generation of. electricity, heating 0° 
process work. 

A preliminary inspection of one hun- 
dred power plants in Minneapolis, it is 
reported, has demonstrated conclusively 
that coal is being ruthlessly wasted by 
an utter evegaell for the basic principles 
of economical combustion. Users of coal 
must conserve. Users of coal who do not 
conserve will have their Rangers 
and, in flagrant cases, ve their 

(Continued on page 394.) 
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The — of wheat flour by Chic 
inills for the week ending Saturday, July 
27, is estimated at 27,750 bbls, or 96 per 
cent of capacity, as compared with 28,250, 
or 98 per cent, last week, 17,500, or 58 per 
cent, in 1917, and 16,500, or 56 per cent, 
in 1916, 

The output in this market is largely 
f soft wheat products and barley flour. 
\rrivals of hard wheat from the South- 
west have not been sufficient as yet to 
enable millers to accumulate enough 
stocks to turn the greater part of their 
output to hard wheat milling. Buyers 
ere who have tested new-crop flour from 
the Southwest claim that they have not 
doughed or baked better flour from that 
district. The color is good and the 
strength excellent. 

Soft wheat flour acts in a rather pecu- 
liar way as to demand. A week ago quite 
in inquiry prevailed from Chicago crack- 
er manufacturers, but at present there is 
slow sale here as well as in the East. Gov- 
ernment contracts, given to two or three 
cracker concerns here, slightly relieved 
the situation, but while none of the crack- 
cr people have flour enough to last more 
than 10 or 15 days, they are not inclined 
to increase their purchases at present. 

The trade was rather surprised late in 
the week to receive new regulations B eon 
taining to flour and feed from the Food 
\dministration, wherein flour was 
dropped in price to $10.14 as a maximum, 
as compared with $10.27, bulk, carlot, Chi- 
cago basis. This has had a quieting effect 
on sales. Buyers were anxious to get all 
the information possible before placing 
orders. 

There has been an improvement in the 
Northwest, and mills that have been more 
or less idle are resuming operation on 
wheat obtained from the Southwest. Mills 
quoting in the ey Berg og territory 
are limited, although those in Minneapo- 
lis seem to be more anxious for orders 
than they have been for several weeks. 


RYE FLOUR NEWS 


President Frank H. Blodgett, of the 
National Association of Rye Millers, 
Janesville, Wis., announces that as soon 
's delegates from New York and Penn- 
svlvania states can be selected there will 
be a meeting in Chicago to form a perma- 
nent organization of rye millers. Wiscon- 
sin makers of rye flour are very enthus- 
iastie over the bilities of an asso- 
ciition, and this is true, also, of the mills 
i the Northwest, principally those of 
\linnesota, The new ruling that covers 
nilling of rye flour, as issued by John J. 
Siream, chairman of the Coarse Grain Di- 
\ision of the Food Administration, has 
hcen announced, and reads in part as 
follows: 

“On and after July 1, 1918, licensee 
shall not quote, sell, or label products of 
corn, barley or rye under the following 
designations, unless the products conform 
to the specifications indicated thereunder. 
Rve flour shall be milled from clean, 
sound rye and shall be of a texture fine 
enough so that not less than 85 per cent 
shall sift through number 9 double X 
belting silk and balance through number 
% double X Silk; shall be of a uniform col- 
or, and shall not contain more than 13%, 
per cent moisture and 11% per cent fat by 
cither extraction, and not more than a 
total of 70 Ibs of white straight or dark 
rye flour shall be made from 100 Ibs of 
clean, sound rye, and if this product is 
‘eparated into patent and dark rye flour, 
not more than 70 per cent of the extrac- 
tion flour shall be labeled or sold as pat- 
ent. Any production which does not con- 


form with this specification must be 
quoted, labelled or sold under the name of 
rye flour, or any combination in which the 
words rye and flour are used.” 


THE MILLFEED SITUATION 


Regardless of the advance in the price 
of millfeed, due to the new rulings of 
the Food Administration, there seems to 
be no slackening in the demand. Feeds 
are fully $4.80 per ton over what they 
were before the ruling. The city millers 
are today asking for wheat bran $25.76, 
and middlings $27.76, per ton bulk. Bar- 
ley feed is rather scarce and firm at $83 
@35 per ton, according to quality. 

FLOUR RATES FROM CHICAGO 

Following are the prevailing rates of 
freight on flour shipments to the prin- 
cipal eastern markets from Chicago, based 
on domestic consumption, per 100 lbs: To 
New York City, 241,c on flour made from 
wheat raised in this state, and 4%c more 
on ‘flour produced from wheat from other 
states; to Philadelphia, 221,c on Illinois 
grain and 23c from other states; to Bos- 
ton, 264c on Illinois grain and 27c from 
other states; to Albany, N. Y., 2314c on 
Illinois grain and 24c from other states; 
to Baltimore, on Illinois in 2114¢ and 
22c from other states; to Washington, D. 
C., on Illinois grain 21144c and 22c on grain 
from other states. 


WHEAT IN AUSTRALIA 


J. W. T. Duvel, of the Department of 
Agriculture, who went to Australia over 
two months ago to investigate wheat con- 
ditions for the government, was in Chi- 
cago last week. He says Australia has 
200,000,000 bus of wheat. It has shipped 
5,000,000 bus to the United States and 
is shipping wheat and flour to England 
as fast as tonnage is available. The only 
protlem is the scarcity of ocean tonnage. 
Crop pros are good. New South 
Wales has erected a number of concrete 
grain elevators and a %,000,000-bu con- 
crete house is being constructed at Syd- 
ney. Chicago elevator contractors are do- 
ing most of the work.. The other Aus- 
tralian provinces have done nothing to- 


ward erecting grain elevators. The wheat 
in Australia is being better cared for than 
previously. 


NOTES 

More second-hand jute sacks are being 
offered for sale by out of town millers 
than usual. 

The trade here, especially the bakers, 
were pleased to receive word late in the 
week that rye flour and rye meal could 
be used as a substitute. 

The largest yield of wheat in central 
Illinois reported so far this season is 65 
bus per acre on 11% acres. Indiana is 
claiming yields nearly as large. 

Corn products, especially flour, continue 
to be in good demand. Mills that have 
built up a reputation for high A ersey are 
having little or no trouble in making sales. 

Seaboard exporters were liberal buyers 
of wheat the past week, mostly from in- 
terior points. They took around 200,000 
bus a day at $2.35 for No. 1 red, track, 
New Yor 

Harold C. Vo; assistant manager of 
the Century g Co., Minneapolis, is 
in the East on a business trip. He was 
in Chicago Friday and left that after- 
noon for Baltimore, Md. 

M. J. Trum, Jr., secretary of the Leav- 
enworth (Kansas) Milling Co., is making 
a two weeks’ business trip to some of the 
leading eastern markets. He is to spend 
a part of next week at a convention in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The proposed amendment to the Board 
of Trade rules advancing commission 
rates on grain futures $2.50 to non-mem- 
bers, making the rate $10 for 5,000 bus 
and $5 to members, has been referred by 
the directors to the rules committee. 


had its first car of new spring 
wheat on July 25. It was No. 1 northern 
from northern Iowa, and sold at $2.35, or 
9c over.the government basis. Last year 
the first arrival was Aug. 13, grading 
No, 1 hard red spring, and selling at $2.70. 


C. H. Emmerson, who has been looking 
after the mills of-this division of the 
Food Administration, will continue in this 
work under the Grain Corporation. Mr. 
Emmerson has proved a valuable man for 
his duties, due to his many years as an 
expert miller. 


Mill employees, including head, second 
and night ers, are wanted by many 
concerns. There have been several in- 
quiries for traveling flour salesmen, espe- 
cially in the states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Michigan. Men who have a 
wide acquaintance are in demand. 


The Charles A. Krause Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., is putting on an exten- 
sive —— in Chicago for building up 
the sale of its corn products with the re- 
tail stores and to the homes. Through its 
advertising agency a number of men have 
been enga within the past week to 
make a canvass. 


There seems to be some misunderstand- 
ing among Iowa wheat shippers as to 
their oxtviieges of shipping to Chicago or 
Minneapolis. Either en is available 
to them, regardless of whether they are 
in the Minneapolis or Chicago zone. Chi- 
cago has the advantage of Minneapolis on 
the new freight rates. 


Several Shane Bros. & Wilson officers 
and mill representatives were in Chicago 
0 the middle of the week. They in- 
cluded F, O. Shane, of Philadelphia, Pa; 
William Fulton, Minneapolis; Harry 
Randall, Kansas City; J. E. Young, traffic 
manager, Philadelphia, and J. Edgar 
Strader, Circleville, Ohio. 

The number of girls and young women 
employed in local cracker bakeries is 
increasing daily. One large concern in 
Chicago has about forty so engaged. It 
is said that some of the mills in this 
state have attempted to employ a few 
girls as sweepers and packers, but male 
employees are objecting to working with 
the girls. 

The Food Administration and the lake 
carriers have made an arrangement for 
handling grain shipments on Lake Michi- 
gan for the season. It is somewhat sim- 
ilar to that in force for about a year on 
Lake Superior. Vessel men agree to fur- 
nish all boats needed to carry grain east- 
ward. Rates have been fixed on a basis 
of 3%c Buffalo. 


James G. Webster, formerly of Chicago, 
but recently New York City representative 
for the New Prague (Minn.) Flouring 
Mills Co., was in Chicago Thursday. He 
stated that the New Prague company had 
been very successful in the milling of rice, 
and of late had milled grain brought from 
Japan, selling the product as high as 
$19.70 per bbl to eastern bakers. 

Primary receipts of wheat for the 
week ended July 27 were 12,713,000 bus, 
the largest at this time since 1914, when 
they were 15,919,000. Receipts of corn 
and oats were far above the average, corn 
being the largest in over five years, and 
oats the heaviest since 1914. Total pri- 
oe receipts of all grains were 24,631,- 
000 bus, against 11,280,000 last year and 
24,602,000 two years ago. 

The Northwestern, St. Paul, Burlington 
and Rock Island roads have sufficient box 
cars to take care of all their grain busi- 
ness for the present, and officials expect 
to be able to care for all the grain that 
is offered for some time to come. The 
Illinois Central, Wabash, Eastern Illinois 
and Alton roads are short of cars for 
moving grain, but are to get help from 
the railroad administration. 

The movement of corn has not fallen 
off during the past week, while the run 
the previous week was the largest in 
mon For this time of the year corn 
receipts have been far above the aver- 
age. An export order for nearly 100,000 
bus was filled early in the week. Makers 
of alcohol were liberal buyers of mahog- 
any corn at 95c@$1.10, round lots being 
taken, part for export to Canadian dis- 
tillers. 

Elevator operators are having some dif- 
ficulty in securing sufficient help. For 
over six months most of the public eleva- 
tors have been idle. Scarcity of labor has 
made unloading a little slow, but the dif- 
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ficulty is being slowly overcome. One ele- 
vator operator has employed several 
school teachers, who are making more 
money at shoveling grain than they did 
in teaching school. The pay is 50c an 
hour for eight hours and 75c an hour for 
work up to ten hours. . 


Wheat is moving freely in all primary 
markets, and Chicago is getting its share. 
Considerable smutty wheat is coming in, 
and a little is garlicky. Smutty wheat 
sells at 5@10c under the government basic 
price, while that having garlic sells at 
4@5c under. Heavy, dry, and dark-col- 
ored hard winter brings 4%@lc premium 
over the basic price. e wheat is in un- 
usually good condition. A great deal of 
it tests around 12 to 13 per cent of mois- 
ture. Elevators and mills have bought 
freely. Buffalo millers continue to ab- 
sorb the offerings. 

There have been further delays in start- 
ing the new corn plant of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, at Clearing, Ill, 
a suburb of Chicago. Changes have been 
recommended by the superintendent of 
the Minneapolis mills, and there is a 
scarcity of building material. It is doubt- 
ful if the mill can be put in operation 
for several days. The Washburn-Crosby 
corn mill at Peoria, Ill., is being operated 
at full capacity. Arthur C. Angove, for- 
merly with two or three of the leading 
flour jobbing houses of Chicago, will be 
in charge of the corn products made at 
Clearing. 

Harlow S. Lewis, Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
has the account of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., for Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory, was in Chicago today en route 
homeward. Mr. Lewis has been in Man- 
kato and on a short business trip into the 
Southwest. He has arranged to take -with 
the Hubbard account one with the Weber- 
Freeman Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, for 
his usual trade in and around Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Lewis is strongly of the opinion that 
the continued use of substitutes will do 
harm to the future trade in the east—that 
is, if it is demanded that sales must carry- 


- ‘fifty-fifty. 


W. H. Burtt, of the Centennial Mill 
Co., Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago today 
on his way to Memphis, Tenn. He is 
secretary and treasurer of the Centen- 
nial Mill Co., of Tennessee, which has a 
large and well equipped plant in that 
city. He has been on an extended busi- 
ness trip to Seattle and other western 
points calling on many mills. He said 
that the milling situation in the Far West 
was quite badly mixed, as many mills did 
not know just how to figure their price 
of wheat and its products. The problem 
as to labor was quite acute in several of 
the western cities. 


Several changes have been made in 
Chicago in the representation of outside 
mills. When the Food Administration 
put into effect its rulings, many flour bro- 
kers and mill representatives were obliged 
to meet a decided loss of income, and 
several were unable to make sufficient 
commissions to pay office rent. Of late 
new connections have been effected, more 
with the mills of the Southwest than of 
the spring wheat territory. Keen inter- 
est has been shown by brokers in obtain- 
ing new mill accounts in Kansas, as more 
mills have been built in that state than 
in other territory tributary to Chicago. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxee, Wis., July 27.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 
5,500 this week, representing 41 per cent 
of yg previous week, mills 
with the same capacity turned out noth- 
ing; a year ago mills with a capacity of 
12,000 bbls turned out 8,000, or 62 per 
cent. The rye flour production for the 
week was 2,000 bbls, compared with 2,200 
a week ago and nothing last year. 

The flour situation is somewhat un- 
settled. Some of the mills have not quot- 
ed prices on the new basis, while others 
are quoting $10.95, cotton. Outside mills 
are ae $10.87, cotton. The demand 
continues brisk, and all have a liberal 
amount of orders on hand. Mills are in 
shape to. grind heavily when offerings of 
wheat are liberal. e local mills have 
been down and making repairs for the 
past two weeks. Stocks here are light. 

There was only a fair demand for rye 
flour, and mills are not operating heavily, 
owing to the scarcity of milling rye. The 
demand from the East was somewhat 
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lighter, with business from the Southwest 
quiet. State and local business was fair. 
Most of the dealers have moderate sup- 
plies on hand, and do not expect to buy 
much until the new flour is offered. Prices 
were steady at $8.60@9 for dark and 
$10.85@11 for white,—cotton. 

Jobbers report no business in south- 
western patents. Offerings have been 
light and business restricted on that ac- 
count. A good business is looked for as 
soon as this flour moves more freely. No 
quotations were made by jobbers. 

There was a good demand for barley 
flour, but offerings have been light. Most 
of the mills have cleaned up their stocks 
and are not grinding at the present time. 
Prices: $9.50, cotton. 

Oat flour continues in good demand, and 
mills are asking $12.60, cotton, with very 
little to offer. Local mills did not grind 
this week. 

The demand for corn flour continues 

Mills are operating heavily, with 
liberal orders on hand, and are shipping 
out freely. They have been able to se- 
cure considerable white corn. Prices were 
firm, on basis of $10.80@11, cotton. Corn 
meal was in good demand, and mills are 
quoting $5.25, in 100-lb sacks. Grits con- 
tinue in good demand at $5 per 100 Ibs. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for wheat feeds continues 
brisk, with offerings light. Offerings 
from the Southwest have been small this 
week, while very little feed was secured 
from the Northwest. 

Other feeds were slow, with the excep- 
tion of hominy feed, not much of which 
was offered. The difference in price be- 
tween middlings and rye feed is so wide 
that buyers hold off from the latter. 
However, there is not much being offered, 
and shippers are able to place a car now 
and then. 

A good business is being done in mixed 
feeds, and shippers look for it to continue, 
as many mills are making a straight mill- 
run of their bran and middlings. Eastern 
business is quiet, but only account of lack 
of offerings. The demand for oil meal 
continues good, with prices advanced $1 
per ton. 

The state trade in millfeed continues 
good, in mixed cars with flour. Stocks at 
country stations are light, and good buy- 
ing is looked for when feed is offered 
more freely. Screenings continue dull. 

NOTES 

Willy & Co., Appleton, Wis., has closed 
its plant for 10 days for repairs and gen- 
eral overhauling. 

The Froedtert Malting Co., Milwaukee, 
has been granted a permit to build an 
addition to its plant. 

The Barton (Wis.) Roller Mills have 
awarded a contract for the construction 
of a new 140-ft concrete power dam, 11 
ft high. 

F. J. Hillary, Shullsburg, Wis., has 
placed in operation his new flour millin 


.plant, remodeled from his feed mill an 


warehouse, and equipped throughout with 
new machinery and equipment. Storage 
capacity for 5,000 to 6,000 bus is provided. 

The use of rye flour or meal as a par- 
tial substitute for wheat flour has been 
authorized by the Wisconsin food ad- 
ministration, in view of the fact that in 
some localities mills are beginning to re- 
ceive new-crop rye and have a carry-over 
of the 1917 crop of sufficient volume to 
make the new order possible. Rye flour 
or meal may constitute one-fifth of the 
substitute requirements. For example, 
factory bread may contain 5 lbs of rye, 
20 Ibs of other substitutes, and 75 lbs of 
wheat flour. 

George A. Schroeder, manager of the 
freight bureau of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce, filed formal protest with 
the Wisconsin railroad commission against 
a 50 per cent increase in switching 
charges, which he claims is 25 per cent in 
excess of the 25 per cent increase allowed 
under the recent order. The present 
charge is $9 per car of 65,000 Ibs for 
switching movement from one industry to 
another, on the same line in Milwaukee. 
Prior to June 25 the charge was only $6 
and prior to 1916 only $2 per car. Mr. 
Schroeder has conferred with Commis- 
sioner Jackson, who said that it would be 
taken up by the commission immediately. 

The Enforcement Division has penal- 
ized two flour manufacturers of Ripon, 
Wis., for violation of the regulations. 
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The Ripon Roller Mills were fined $50 
and ordered to close the mill until further 
orders. It appears that the concern neg- 
lected to procure a feed mill license, be- 
lieving its flour mill license was sufficient 
for both departments. The mill also has 
been receiving wheat from farmers in ex- 
change for the amount of flour to which 
they are entitled, but issued due bills, 
payable in flour at a future time, for the 
excess. The mill is ordered to pay these 
farmers in cash the amount called for by 
these due bills, and to report the closing 
of all these transactions not later than 
Aug. 1. The Larson Milling Co. was 
found guilty of making excess profits in 
retail sales, in that the profit realized on 
sales to retail merchants averaged $1.90 

er bbl, and on sales to retail customers, 
fo 50, The company was fined $25, in 
default of which the business is to be 
closed for 10 days. 

H. N. Witson. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvitie, Tenn., July 27.—There has 
been a noticeable decrease in the demand 
for flour in the Southeast the past week. 
Liberal bookings for two previous weeks 
have enabled some of the mills to run 
full time, but current volume of business 
is probably less than 50 per cent of full 
output. 

Mills are being offered more than they 
can take care of, and they have been 
rather eager-to sell flour. Most of them, 
however, are refusing to book business 
under their schedule of prices. On _ the 
basis of present running time prices 
could be shaded without loss, but with 
probabilities of_ shorter running time 
ahead of them millers claim that it is 
necessary to build up some reserve to 
meet these future conditions. 

Practically all of the mills have re- 
ceived during the week the schedule prices 
on flour and feed. These have given gen- 
eral satisfaction, though there are a few 
out of line with the situation, and steps 
have been taken to have them changed. 

Flour is quoted $10.55@10.85, basis, 
98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio river. 

Wheat threshing is nearing a close in 
Tennessee. Farmers had difficulty in 
some sections in getting adequate sacks, 
and a considerable amount was tempora- 
rily placed in bins. Mills and dealers are 
quoting $2.15@2.20 for Tennessee wheat 
at country stations, and the movement has 
been large. 

An excellent demand is mentioned for 
millfeed, with no difficulty in disposing of 
the entire output. Mixed feed is quoted 
$28.01, bulk, f.o.b. Ohio river. 

There has been little change in the corn 
situation, though corn has been some eas- 
ier. Meal prices are about steady, with 
bolted $4@4.20 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio 
river. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 178,913 bbls, showed an out- 
put for the week of 108,913, or 60.9 per 
cent of capacity. This compared with 
85,114 bbls and 46.4 per cent of capacity 
the preceding week, 40.6 per cent the 
same week in 1917, 72.7 in 1916, 68.6 in 
1915, 71.4 in 1914, 66.1 in 1913 and 56 in 
1912. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported by the Grain Exchange: 


July 27 July 20 

Flour, bbia ..........+5. 15,800 7,500 

i” 3S ee ee 285,800 25,500 

COP, DRM sve wccvccccese 267,700 288,000 

Gate, DED ovcccccccsescs 103,000 75,600 
NOTES 


W. W. Stepp will install a flour mill at 
Danville, Ark. 

Receipts of grain at Nashville for the 
week were 254 cars. 

Camden (Ark.) Milling Co. will install 
flour mill machinery. 

H. T. Branham and others will build a 
flour mill at Clarksdale, Miss. 

Shockoe Mills at Richmond, Va., will 
rebuild the corn plant that was burned 
at a loss of $45,000. 

The division of agricultural extension 
of the University of Tennessee has sent 
out advice to farmers to save 1917 wheat 
for seed purposes. It has been discov- 
ered that the 1918 crop has been damaged 
by scab. 

Joun Lerrer. 


It is thought Ontario will have 10,000 
acres seeded to flax this year. 
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The week has been one of much activity 
among southwestern mills, the production 
of flour more closely approaching ca- 
pacity than in many months. Most mills 
experienced little difficulty in effecting 
flour sales, although the broad, urgent in- 
quiry that existed a fortnight ago has 
slackened perceptibly. Trade was inter- 
rupted somewhat by the change to the 
new schedule of maximum flour and feed 
prices, and a slight variation in the max- 
ima named for different Missouri River 
mills, which apparently resulted from a 
lack of entire familiarity with the local 
conditions under which these mills oper- 
ate, was the cause of slight confusion. 

One local mill, whose plant is located 
across the line in Kansas, is penalized 6c 
per bbl, presumably because there is a 
tariff quoting a rate of 3c per 100 lbs on 
wheat or its products from Rosedale, a 
suburb, to Kansas City, Mo. This mill 
buys its wheat on the Board of Trade 
in Kansas City, Mo., and in every way 
operates in identically the same manner, 
and under the same rates, as the mills lo- 
cated in Kansas City, Mo. Strictly local 
conditions of a similar character were the 
cause of variation in the maxima named 
for different mills located in St. Joseph, 
Mo., and figures lower than the Kansas 
City maximum of $9.89 per bbl for flour 
and $23.51 per ton for mixed feed are 
named as the basis for mills at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, where Missouri River 
rates apply, Kansas City mills enjoying 
an advantage of 3c per bbl on flour and 
20c per ton on feed. 

It is expected, however, that these man- 
ifest errors will be corrected as quickly 
as the attention of the Food Administra- 
tion officials has been directed to them, 
and there is a disposition on the part of 
mills, either favorably or adversely af- 
fected to quote prices based on what ob- 
viously should be the correct minima, 
pending the receipt of further advice. 

No sales at prices below the maximum 
price for flour were reported by local 
mills during the week, but in a few in- 
stances interior mills are quoting hard 
wheat flour at $9.75 per bbl, in bulk, while 
others are asking 5@10c over the basis. 
Local brokers report an absence of heavy 
offerings by interior mills, but, on the 
other hand, no doubt there has been more 
than the usual amount of flour booked 
direct with the ultimate buyer without 
passing through the hands of brokers. 

Soft wheat flour is in poor request, and 
purchases from eastern Kansas and west- 
ern Missouri mills are reported at as low 
as $9.50 per bbl, in bulk. 

Recalling the huge demand that was 
suddenly experienced for wheat flour sub- 
stitutes a few months ago, and the highly 
unsatisfactory trade conditions that fol- 
lowed, some of the millers whose opinions 
are entitled to consideration look with 
some degree of disfavor on the prodigious 
buying of wheat flour during the past 
month. They feel that the jobbing trade 
may experience difficulty in the ready dis- 
tribution of purchases as they arrive, and 
instances are noted where mills have re- 
fused to book the entire quantity of flour 
a customer may insist on ordering, be- 
cause they believe he is unwittingly over- 
buying. 

DEMAND LACKING FOR SUBSTITUTES 

Corn millers report a distinctly quiet 
demand for corn meal and corn flour. 
Quotations are not materially changed 
from a week ago, when a range of $4.80@ 
4.90 per 100 bls for white cream meal, 
and $4.60@4.70 for white pearl meal, were 
noted. Yellow corn is relatively lower, 
compared with white, and is quotable at 


about 40c per 100 lbs below the latter. 
Transactions in corn flour were insuf- 
ficient to reflect market values. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with. comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRI. WOK occccccvecvicere 73,700 89 
Lemet WOOK 2 rcs cccvcccccecs 69,300 84 
2 ere ee *,.e- 59,600 82 
Two years ABO .......eeee0s 61,500 86 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 68 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 312,720 300,038 95 
Last week’....... 318,120 244,533 74 
Year ago ........ 288,720 148,219 51 
Two years ago... 268,080 211,639 78 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 675 bbls this week, none last week, 
5,900 a year ago and 12,369 two years . 


ago. 
Of the mills reporting, 54 report do- 
mestic business good, and 14 fair. 


FEED IN VERY STRONG REQUEST 


There has been no abatement in the 
broad and urgent demand for bran and 
shorts. Except for the price restriction 
imposed by the Food Administration, 
millers might sell feed at almost any price 
they would name, as the output even 
with mills generally on full time runs 
amounts to but a fraction of the demand, 
which comes from local trade and distant 
buyers in nearly every direction. Thus 
far mills have been able to offer very little 
feed to the East, where it is needed by 
the dairy interests, the local and mixed- 
car trade caring for practically every 
pound manufactured. 

The maximum price established for 
mixed feed at Kansas City is $23.51 per 
ton, in bulk, which suggests a price of 
about $27.80 per ton for bran, $28.90 for 
mixed feed and $29.65 for shorts, all 
sacked in 100-lb bags. 

WHEAT MOVEMENT AND MARKET 

Arrivals of wheat in Kansas City this 
week were 2,781 carloads, estimated at 
3,762,450 bus, which is nearly 1,000,000 
bus less than for the preceding week. In 
some sections threshing and marketing 
operations were interrupted by rains, 
which were heavy in localities, though not 
general over the entire territory. The 
daily offerings of hard wheat met with 
uniformly good demand, prices toda) 
showing practically no change from ° 
week ago, No. 1 and No. 2 dark hard sell 
ing at $2.221,@2.24, and yellow hard, in 
the same grades, $2.18@2.19. Soft wheat 
remains fractionally above the established 
minimum price, with the Grain Corpora- 
tion getting the less desirable sample- 
Today 41 cars of No. 1 red sold at tl: 
minimum price, $2.18. Relatively few 
samples grade below No. 2, either in hard 
or soft wheat. 

Buying of wheat appears to be well 
distributed among mills, shippers and ele- 
vator men. With elevators practicall) 
bare of wheat when the movement of the 
new crop began, 1,934,950 bus have now 
been accumulated in store during a period 
of extremely heavy shipments to mill. 
and distant markets. 

KANSAS WHEAT EXCEEDS 100,000,000 BUS 

Early threshing returns in Kansas !n- 
dicate that the state has produced about 
10,000,000 bus more wheat than indicat- 
ed by the official report of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture a month ago. 
Reporting on conditions found to exist on 
July 18, Secretary J. C. Mohler says: 

“Should present indications, as evidenced 
by threshing returns to date, be borne out 
with the remaining 78 per cent of the crop 
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yet to be threshed, the winter wheat yield 
this year will aggregate approximately 
102,000,000 bus. The average yield re- 
ported for the state, 15.1 bus per acre, is 
greater than the prospective acre-yield of 
14.66 bus reported a month ago. As it is 
understood that wheat on bottom lands, 
subject to overflow, was threshed first, 
this fact should be borne in mind as hav- 
ing a bearing on the final report, after 
threshing has been completed. 

“Acre yields are reported as turning out 
nigher than pre-harvest estimates in most 
of the counties lying east and south of an 
imaginary line drawn diagonally across 
the state from northeast to southwest. 
rhis region comprises about half of the 
state’s land area, and embraces 58.5 per 
cent of the total winter wheat area har- 
vested. 

“Complete assessors’ returns from 92 
of the state’s 105 counties reveal further 
increases in the area sown to winter wheat 
last fall, the total for the state as shown 
by this report amounting to 9,890,420 
icres, or exceeding by 303,000 acres the 
area sown the year before, which was pre- 
viously the greatest. Naturally, therefore, 
the area harvested is increased—from 
6,654,686 acres, as reported in June, to 
6,752,268. 

“East and south of the diagonal line 
the wheat is grading well, testing as high 
as 61 lbs average to the bushel in some 
counties. To the west and north of the 
diagonal line there is much excellent 
wheat, but the grade is bf} no means so 
uniformly good. 

“Threshing is generally much earlier 
than usual, and every effort is being made 
to relieve the wheat shortage by prompt- 
ly marketing the grain. Reports sug- 
gest that 22 per cent of the crop is al- 
ready threshed, and correspondents state 
it as their belief that 60 per cent of the 
state’s wheat this year will be sold di- 
rect from the threshing machine, al- 
though even now there are frequent com- 
plaints of failure to secure cars when 
needed. It is estimated that 62 per cent 
of this year’s wheat was harvested with 
the binder, some 20 counties in the east- 
ern part of the state using the binder ex- 
clusively, and it is further estimated that 
two-thirds of the bound wheat will be 
threshed from the shock, or approximate- 
ly 41,000,000 bus.” 

Mr. Mohler’s report estimates the acre- 
age of corn in Kansas at 6,318,000, show- 
ing a condition of 75.6 per cent, com- 
pared with 82 per cent a month ago, hot, 
dry weather causing the deterioration. 
The oats crop is now estimated at 55,000,- 
000 bus, compared with a_ prospective 
vield of 71,500,000 bus a month ago. The 
condition of kaffir, milo and other grain 
sorghums is reported to be “fair” or 
“vood” throughout the state, except in 
the extreme southeastern corner of the 
state, where these crops have been injured 
by extreme dry, hot weather. 

\ccording to the report the first cutting 
of alfalfa on an area of 1,220,584 acres 
averaged .64 ton per acre, and the second 
cutting .94, the total tonnage from the 
two cuttings being 1,933,000, which for 
the most part was cured in excellent con- 
dition. Since alfalfa hay possesses feed- 
ing qualities more closely resembling 
wheat bran than perhaps any other feed, 
this record, produced on an acreage but 
once exceeded in past years, is not with- 
out interest to millers. 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 


tates on flour for domestic shipment, 
all-rail, from Kansas City to points 
named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
39.56 Scranton 
Baltimore . 
Washington 
Detroit ... 
Rochester 
as . 86.0 Cleveland 
com. points. 36.5 
Inland rates on flour for export, Kan- 
s City to ports named: 
to Baltimore ...... 36. 
Halifax 


Portland, Me. .. 
Montreal 


iladelphia .... 37.§ 
rginia ports... 36. 
t. John, N. B... 


NOTES 


M. E. Humphrey, manager of the 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., stopped in 
town this week, while on his way to New 
York and other eastern markets. 

Fred O. Shane, president of Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia, spent 
part of the week in town looking after 
the Kansas City interests of his company. 
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The Late Chauncy Abbott, Sr., President of the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. 


John Ismert, head miller at the To- 
peka plant of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., and a son of T. F. Ismert, president 
of the company, has joined the United 
States Marines, and left this week for 
Paris Island, S. C., where he will undergo 
training. 

Local grain merchants report the sale 
of considerable corn for shipment to the 
Mexican border, and, in some cases, direct 
to interior- Mexico. The shipments usual- 
ly are white corn, in sacks, but an occa- 
sional sale of mixed or yellow corn also 
is reported. 

J. W. Cravens, of the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., Boyce Forbes, 
of the Forbes Milling Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas, J. H. Barr, of the Kimball Milling 
Co., and R. Van Evera, of Kansas City, 
are in St. Louis today attending a meet- 
ing of the Western Corn Millers’ Bureau. 


T. F. Ismert, president of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., and Geo. E. Hincke, 
vice-president, Pinckneyville, Ill., accom- 
panied by their families, will leave tomor- 
row for a month’s vacation trip by motor 
cars through the mountain states. They 
will first visit Mr. Ismert’s mother at 
Manito, Col., and then make the Yellow- 
stone National Park their objective point. 


Charles W. Avery, for the past several 
months in charge of the Fort Worth 
(Texas) office of the Kemper Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., has returned to Kansas City, 
where he will assume charge of the com- 
pany’s milling wheat department. Mr. 
Avery is a member of the Board of Trade, 
and has had extensive experience in han- 
dling wheat at terminal markets, as, until 
his connection with the Kemper Mill & 
Elevator Co. he was associated with the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. G. 
C. Henderson, who has been traveling rep- 
resentative of the Kemper concern in 
Texas, is now in charge of its Fort Worth 
branch. 


WICHITA 

Mills are all busy grinding new wheat, 
of which a good supply is now available. 
The quality of wheat has been damaged 
somewhat where it was allowed to remain 
in the shock during the recent rainy 
weather. Samples have been received here 
testing only 58 to 59 lbs “bleached and 
sprouted” that would have tested 60 to 
61 lbs “bright and clean” before the recent 
rains. The weather is again clear and 
threshing is in full swing. Offerings of 
corn and oats are limited now, every one 


being busy handling wheat, and very lit- 
tle coarse grain is being moved. 


NOTES 

The new maximum price of flour at 
Wichita is $9.58 per bbl at the mill, in car 
lots, not including the cost of sacks. The 
wholesale price of unsacked bran at the 
mill door is 97c per 100 Ibs; mixed feed, 
$1.03, and middlings, $1.07. The max- 
ima at Wichita are lower than at any 
other point except Great Falls, Mont. 

Gerome V. Topping, for several years 
in the office of C. V. Topping, secretary 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, has 
been made manager for the western line 
of elevators owned and operated by the 
Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, 
Kansas. Mr. Topping will maintain his 
office in Wichita, and will have charge of 
about 25 elevators in Kapsas. 

Geo. B. Ross, Kansas chief grain in- 
spector, was in conference this week with 
Wichita millers and grain men to see if 
arrangements cannot be made to increase 
the inspection force at this point. The 
inspectors are so busy that they cannot 
grade all the grain on the day it arrives, 
thus causing demurrage charges which 
could be eliminated if the samples were 


received promptly. 
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A period of quiet seems to have settled 
down upon the New York flour market 
after the rather heavy buying of the two 
preceding weeks, which, by reason of the 
contrast, seems to make conditions quite 
dull again. There is, of course, a fair 
volume of business, and each day brings 
its quota of sales, but the edge is off, at 
least rac pare bi and heavy buying has 
absolutely subsided. 

The principal cause for this is that the 
supplies now under purchase, with what 
little the trade had on hand and was able 
to pick up on spot, provide sufficient flour 
to meet present needs. Moreover, the 
trade having had a rather severe lesson 
by reason of its over-purchase of flour 
substitutes and the heavy loss sustained 
thereby, it will be some time before any 
such orgy of buying will occur again. 

George .A. Zabriskie, of the Food Ad- 
ministration, in a recent interview pointed 
out the necessity for the strictest observ- 
ance of the rules regarding the purchase 
of supplies beyond the 30-day period pro- 
vided. Mr. Zabriskie made it quite clear 
that if a situation should develop in flour 
similar to the recent one in corn meal, 
rye flour and other substitutes, the trade 
need not expect any such assistance from 
the government as was rendered in that 


case. 

The trade thinks it possible, however, 
that Mr. Zabriskie has overlooked the fact 
that in the first instance it was urged 
strongly by the government to purchase 
and distribute large quantities of substi- 
tutes, and in consequence found itself in 
a very embarrassing position, out of 
which it was no more than fair that it 
should have been helped by the same in- 
fluence which produced the difficulty. In 
any event, the trade will now heed this 
advice, because it is not only sound but 
there is no desire to reproduce the dan- 
gerous conditions which existed when this 
market was glutted with substitutes. 

The larger wholesale bakers seem quite 
well supplied with flour, one reporting 
that his purchases have reached very close 
to the 100,000-bbl mark, and probably 
would be greater if the price basis be- 
came more even. These large buyers are 
just as much confused over the irregu- 
arity of price as others. They do not 
understand the reason for the average 
range of 30@40c per bbl on flour with a 
fixed wheat market. 

The large volume of business which has 
been done here has naturally been on 
Kansas and Oklahoma flours, as the new 
spring wheat is not yet available and of- 
ferings are limited; but as soon as it is 
offered more freely, there is almost a cer- 
tainty of another period of activity, and 
a good volume of sales may be expected. 

ye flour is quite inactive with gradu- 
ally increasing stocks. Mills, ‘however, 
are holding prices firm, though there is a 
wide range, reaching in some instances to 
$1.50 per bbl. Other substitutes are some- 
what inactive, probably because buyers 
have plenty on hand. 


SIGHT DRAFT PAYMENTS 


There is one feature of present market 
condition on which millers seem to be mis- 
informed. That is the matter of sight 
draft payments. Many mills seem to have 
a fixed idea that the entire flour trade 
here is now upon the basis of sight draft, 
but aye 4 are wrong. Of course some firms 
have always done business on this basis, 

are so continuing, and added to these 
are others that are doing so as far as the 
can, but in the main the trade is sti 
working on arrival draft terms, and will 
doubtless continue to do so, willingly pay- 
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ing the additional 5c per bbl to offset 
the difference in terms. 

This question of terms of sale must 
naturally be governed by trade conditions, 
and be regulated almost entirely by com- 
petition. If mills can move flour easily 
on arrival draft terms, it is natural they 
should demand and get them; but on the 
other hand, when flour becomes more 
plentiful and buyers’ wants are filled, the 
question of moving flour will be less easil 
answered, and then the selling terms wi 
doubtless regulate themselves. In the 
meantime some business is being done on 
both arrival and sight draft terms, and 
any information S receive to the effect 
that all business is now on sight draft 
basis may be set down as erroneous. 


NEW FLOUR PRICES 


The advent of the new price basis, which 
mills put in force last week following the 
ruling of the Food Administration, has 
cleared up the situation, which had been 
previously puzzling to the trade. The 
prices at which spring and Kansas flours 
are offered are much nearer @ parity; in 
fact, about 10c is the actual difference in 
quotations now, while it has been as great 
as 40c. Winter wheat flours, however, are 
still being offered at prices much under 
those of either spring or Kansas flours. 
In some instances this difference is as 
great as 50c per bbl. 

Spring wheat war quality flours were 


quoted at $11.38@11.70, and Kansas prac- . 


tically the same, with winters at $10.90@ 
11.25, all in 98-lb cotton sacks. Rye flour 
is still inactive, with good stocks on hand. 
Quotations, spot and to arrive, were $9.75 
@11.25, in 100-lb jutes. 

Practically the whole line of flour sub- 
stitutes was in light demand, and with an 
increase in stocks of some of a 
reason of heavy arrivals, a further dull- 
ness developed. Barley flour of the old 
variety was offered at $7.90@9, while the 
improved variety was held at $9.75@10.25, 
in 98-lb sacks. Corn meal was especially 
inactive. Quotations were: yellow, $4.70 
@4.95 per 100 lbs; white, $5@5.25,—in 
cotton sacks. Corn flour was quoted at 
$5.25@5.50 per 100 Ibs, in cotton sacks. 
Rice flour was quoted at 10@10%,¢ per lb. 

The feed situation is quiet, very little 
being offered. The trade does not look 


for any improvement until — gets. 
city 


into its full measure of activity. T 
mills have been down for about two weeks, 
and will not start up again until after 
Aug. 1, owing to lack of wheat supplies, 
and this has also affected the feed situa- 
tion. 

NOTES 


Lee Krumm, of the Krumm Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, was in New York last 
week. 

E. M. Stults, treasurer and general 
manager of the Buckeye Cereal Co., Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, was a visitor on ’change here 
last week. 

The New York Flour Club, by reason 
of its contributions to the American Red 
Cross, has recently been notified that it 
has been registered as a life member. The 
certificate of membership has been re- 
ceived by the secretary. 

M. Witsenberg, flour importer, Amster- 
dam, Holland, arrived in New York Mon- 
day of last week, having been four weeks 
on the way. The delay was caused by the 
ship in which he took passage being held 
up at two points for investigation. 

An arbitration between L, A. Viviano 
and the Clover Leaf Milling Co., Wel- 
lington, Mo., heard before the exchange 
committee provided for such purposes, 
was decided last week in favor of the 
former. The case grew out of the ship- 
ment of a car of corn meal which was not 
made in contract time, and as Viviano 
had to accept a cancellation from his buy- 
er for this reason, the committee gave him 
the award. 


. @ week or two. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., July 27.—Now that the 
new prices have been fixed by the Millin 
Division of the Food Administration, bo 
agents and buyers begin to know where 
they stand as regards prices. The re- 
sult is that during the past two weeks 
quite a large amount of flour has been 
sold in a small way and well distributed. 


The demand has been 7 good 
for Kansas hard winter wheat flour in 


‘cotton, but offerings have not been as lib- 


eral as the trade would like. Prices 
have ranged $11.25@11.60 per bbl, in cot- 
ton sacks, for patents, the bulk of the 
sales made being at $11.40@11.60. At 
these prices about 20,000 bbls were sold. 

Soft winter wheat patents are offering 
to some extent, but demand is slow. 
Bakers prefer the hard wheat flour, as 
it makes a better mixture when used with 
substitutes. Sales of soft winter wheat 
patents in sacks were made during the 
week at $10.95@11.45 per 196 lbs, but 
there were few sales. 

The local situation is certainly much 
better for the sale of liberal amounts of 
Kansas flours, as the trade is only lightly 
supplied with flour of any kind. The 
small bakers are at a low point, and while 
the regulations put a limit on the amount 
it is permitted to have in one’s possession, 
there are very few of the small bakers 
who have on hand a supply for more than 
The big bakers are in a 
little better shape, but even they have 
not the full amount of flour allowed by 
the regulations. 

NOTES 


The Portland Grain Co., Portland, 
Maine, has just organized with a capital 
of $100,000, for the sale of flour, grain 
and feed. . 

Raymond F, Kilthau, Boston manager 
of the Larrabee Flour Mills Co., has been 
elected to membership. in the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. He is located in 
the Board of Trade Building, Boston. 

Corn products are in quiet demand this 
week with prices fairly steady. White 
corn flour is perhaps in the best demand 
at $5.40@5.65 per 100 lbs, in sacks. White 
corn flakes or cream of maize is selling up 
to capacity of the offerings at $6.80@7 
per 100 lbs. Oatmeal is quiet with no 
change in the situation. 

New rye flour is now offering locally. 
Patents are quoted in the range of $9.80 
@10.25 per 196 Ibs for future delivery, 
with new barley flour also offered for 
future shipment at $9.60@10.25 per 196 
Ibs. Some sales have been made, 
especially of rye flour, which is used to 
a great extent now by the household 
baker. 

Charles M. Cox, senior member of the 
Charles M. Cox Company, Boston, is do- 
ing great work as community organizer 
in the war camp in Charlotte, N. C., giv- 
ing all his time and paying his own ex- 
penses. In addition, he has organized a 
community house company, financed it, 
and remodeled and improved the build- 
ing. Mr. Cox also conducts a Soldiers’ 
Club in Charlotte, and publishes a week- 
ly bulletin for the benefit of the soldiers 
and sailors. 

Two Manchester, N. H., bakers have 
been charged with various violations of 
Food Administratjgn regulations. The 
Lithunian bakery, of Nashua, was 
charged with having used rye meal as a 
wheat flour substitute, which is contrary 
to the regulations. This bakery was or- 
dered closed from Sept. 9 to Oct. 9. Wil- 
fred Roy and J. F. Mead, the Manchester 
bakers, failed to take out a bakers’ li- 
cense and were ordered to close until the 
necessary licenses were obtained. 


The New England sales force of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company 
and the Hecker Cereal ae age attend- 
ed a “get-together” meeting ew York 
last Saturday, July 20. After an inter- 
esting inspection of both the flour and 
the cereal mill, the new members of the 
staff were introduced to J. A. Sim, gener- 
al manager. Dinner was served in the 
dining room adaiaanie with the mill, and 
ideas were exchan on cs pertain- 
ing to business for the pate aye year. 
Z. C. Buchanan, Boston manager, was in 
charge of the patty from New England. 


The long t of New England shi 
pers against increase in rates over 
Canadian lines has resulted in a victory 
for the shippers. The order instructing 
the New carriers to advance 
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these rates to the same basis as the 
standard all-rail rates has been ordered 
held in abeyance pending a conference 
between Director Prouty and Edward 
Chambers, director of traffic of the Rail- 
road Administration. The Public Service 
Commissions of New England, especially 
the Massachusetts Commission, are pre- 
paring an argument against making the 
proposed advance, through the Transpor- 
tation Bureau of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., July 27.—There was a 
lull in the demand for flour, due to late 
buying, another change in regulations, and 
the reassurance given by Mr. Hoover in 
his London speech, that “we can say 
emphatically that all anxiety as to the 
great essentials of food is now past”; that 
“there will be no need during the next lz 
months for any restriction on the volume 
of breadstuffs to be shipped to the Euro- 
pean allies”; and that “it wil} be the joint 
conclusion of my colleagues in the ro. 
pean countries that we can get along with 
a less moderate mixture of other cereals 
in the loaf and thus provide better bread 
for the 250,000,000 ya who are op- 
posed to Germany.’ hese assurances 
enabled the trade to see where it stood, 
and its first move was to withdraw from 
the market and await developments. 

The buying therefore was light and 
scattered, with prices working lower, 
especially in the case of soft winter, which 
was offered more freely both by tributary 
and western mills. Spring and hard win- 
ter were in limited supply, nominall; 
ranging around $11.20, cotton, basis ne\ 
regulation, while soft winter sold at $10.25 
@10.40, bulk, with a round lot of an up 
state favorite said to have brought a; 
much as $10.65, bulk, New York. At the 
close, it was difficult to sell locally even 
at $10.25, bulk, for the best, as the West 
was pushing for business and ready to 
accept almost any reasonable offer. New 
spring is expected to make its bow an) 
day now. ‘ 

ubstitutes were steady and quict. 
Quotations, basis sacks: rice flour, $9( 
9.50 bbl; barley flour, $9@9.50; corn flour, 
$5.25@5.50 per 100 lbs; white corn meal, 
$4.75@5. 

City mills ran moderately on new 
wheat, which they are now using exclu- 
sively, and reported domestic trade goo: 
and export demand nil. They made no 
change in flour but advanced feed to 
conform to new regulations. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 91,123 
bbls; destined for export, 76,995. 

NOTES 

Grain exports from here this week were 
501,334 bus oats. 

The Maryland Marine Corporation is 
the name of a new local concern. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad’s hay 
sheds here are liable to be converted in\o 
a munitions plant. 

Insurance rates on grain in export ele- 
vators at Baltimore, July 20: wheat, $2. (0 
bu; corn, $2.15; rye, $1.90; barley, $1.50; 
oats, 90c. 

James P. Goodhues has been appointed 
shipping agent for the Division of Opera- 
tions, United States Shipping Board, Bul- 
timore district. 

The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., is distributing to the trade cou- 
sen a copies of “War Bread,” )y 

r. Alonzo E. Taylor. 

The local food administration has «))- 
pointed a negro lawyer to instruct tie 
colored people of this city regarding rus 
and regulations of the department. 

Receipts of southern corn from O:t. 
29, 1917, to July 27, 1918, 468,986 bus; 
year ago, 561,990. Range of prices this 
week, $1.60@1.95; last year, $2.05@2.25. 

Receipts new southern wheat from Juice 
18 to July 27, 456,803 bus; same time 
last year, 87,855. Range of prices this 
week, $1.90@2.36% ; last year, $1.75@2.5 

Grove, Prager & Miller, wholesale gr:- 
cers, have en their five city salesmen 
into partnership. Hereafter, the businc:s 
will be conducted on the cash-and-car'y 
plan. 


The aby crops of Maryland, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Agricultur’. 
are: wheat, 10,906,000 bus; corn, 25,89°.- 
000; oats, 1,469,000; rye, 378,000; barley. 
189,000. 


The Myersville (Md.) Supply Co., wit) 
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$7,500 capital stock, to deal in wheat, 
corn, feed, etc., has been eg pg by 
Charles H. Dentler, Robert H. Kepler 
and Calvin W. Binkley. 


Traffic Bureau bulletin, in part, July 
24: “The Railroad Administration has is- 
sued a statement to the effect that ship- 
pers and consignees cannot obtain an 
extension of credit to cover transporta- 
tion charges by the mere giving of a 
bond.” 


A press dispatch says the government 
has decided to advance $5,000,000 to the 
Western Maryland Railway for improve- 
ments, $3,000,000 of which, it is said, will 
be used for extension work, the balance 
‘or equipment to handle the volume of 
freight which the government expects to 
divert to this road. 


Lewis C. Rice, president City Baking 
Co. has been chosen a member of the 
hoard of trustees of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, which is being organized 
by the National Association of Master 
Bakers and which will have an endow- 
ment fund of $1,000,000. Mr. Rice is 
the leading baker of Baltimore and richly 
deserves this compliment. 

It is now claimed Director-General 
Schwab’s surprise for Baltimore is a 
vreat supply depot, for distributing ma- 
terial to the ‘various shipbuilding plants 
in this zone. It is the intention of the 
itmergency Fleet Corporation to estab- 
lish seven of these depots, the others to 
be located at New York, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, Chicago, San Francisco and 
Seattle. 

Grain Corporation notice, July 23: “A 
change in the method of handling permits 
for wheat and other grain from points 
west of Pittsburgh and Parkersburgh has 
been made effective at once. Instead of 
applying ‘to the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, Baltimore consignees 
will apply direct to the freight traffic = 
resentative of the delivering carrier, w 
will take action on the application at 
once. With appreciation for the need 
of dispatch, the wire will be used by rail- 
roads when circumstances warrant.” 


More than 100 West Virginia farmers 
have passed resolutions asking the gov- 
ernment for a higher price on wheat, 
claiming that the soil of their state will 
not produce over 10 to 12 bus per acre; 
that it now costs them $30 per acre to 
raise wheat, and that unless the price is 
advanced they will lose from $8 to $12.50 
per acre on their crop this year. These 
farmers ought to to Australia, where 
they are selling wheat at 90c bu, or to 
Argentina, where it is said they are sell- 
ing wheat at $1.44 bu and corn at 62c 
and burning flour as fuel. 


The local food administration has is- 
sued the following notice: “The Wash- 
ington office of the Food Administration 
has considered carefully the question of 
sales of flour made by commission mer- 
chants in Baltimore to country customers 
who request shipment of flour by com- 
mission men who sell their produce. Sev- 
eril commission merchants have been 
guilty of sending more than the legal 
limit, and Washington desires us to an- 
nounce that in the future this will be re- 
garded as an unfair practice and suf- 
ficient cause*for revocation of licenses.” 


\fter visiting this city to see how it is 
equipped to handle the shipbuilding tha* 
mcy be assigned it, a representative of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation is re- 
ported as saying: “I want to congratu- 
late Baltimore upon the conditions I find 
here. In every other city where I have 
been it has been a difficult matter to ob- 
tain exactly what I have sought. In Bal- 
tiinore I not only found the information 
already at hand, but I found it under 
such good form and under such effective 
system that it could not have suited me 
beter if I had planned the whole layout 


myself.” 


‘Traffic Bureau bulletin, July 20: “In 


keeping with the recent order of the di- 
rector general, the following rule has been 
added to the reconsignment and diver- 
sion tariffs of the roads: ‘Orders for 
diversion or reconsignment will not be 
accepted under these rules at or to a 
station or to a point of delivery against 
which an embargo is in force, or, except 
on perishable freight, or fuel oil, to a 
station or toa t of delivery against 
which an embargo was in force at the time 


that shipment was forwarded from point 
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of origin. Shipments made under author- 
ized permits are not subject to this con- 
dition.’ ” Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 27.—City mills 
made a total output of 700 bbls spring 
and 150 bbls rye this week. This is slight- 
ly more than 4 per cent capacity, com- 
pared with about 5 per cent last week. 

Although in actual performance mills 
here remained down at the low mark they 
have been held at for weeks, the end is 
in sight, and a fortnight more at most 
should see something like a normal out- 
put. Nearly every mill in the city has 
wheat on the way. Some have received 
word that it has reached Buffalo. The 
remaining lap of the long haul from the 
West is only a matter of a few hours once 
it gets through Buffalo yards. 

The opening on new wheat here has 
been delayea by the almost unparalleled 
length of time that it takes to get a ship- 
ment through from Kansas City. It now 
takes from 18 to 21 days, against the usual 
time of seven to, 10 days. One car of 
wheat has actually arrived, but no start 
will be made on this until enough more 
comes so that a steady run can be made 
without further waits. 

Although the mills here look for a good 
volume of business once the wheat begins 
to arrive and business opens up, several 
mills have contracted very little. In fact, 
inquiry for flour is rather slow for future 
delivery, but this is held to be only a 


’ temporary condition probably due to the 


general stagnation here. 

With the mills grinding little, the short- 
age of flour has n rather acute, espe- 
cially among bakers. However, some flour 
has been shipped in. The federal food 
administrator for the county has also ob- 
tained several car lots, which were turned 
over to millers. They acted as jobbers, 
selling and delivering the flour as direct- 
ed by the administrator on the basis of 
$11.69 bbl, the flour being in jute. It is 
expected that enough flour will be con- 
signed here by way of the food adminis- 
trator’s office to meet the needs until 
grinding is resumed. 

With the schedule of government prices 
revised, the price of 100 per cent Victory 
flour, spring and winter, car lots, bulk, 
f.o.b. Rochester, is $10.54 bbl. Contracts 
on that basis are now being made with the 
local millers. Cost of packages is added 
to this in most cases. 

There has been a little trade in rye 
flour this week without.much change in 
prices. Some has been sold at the rate 
of $10.85, cotton ¥’s, Rochester. A few 
sales of less than car lots have been made 
at $11 bbl, cotton ¥,’s, Boston. 

Feed of all kinds is very scarce with 
no active quotations. However, under the 
new government schedule, prices for car 
lots in bulk, f.o.b. Rochester, are: spring 
bran, $29.46 ton; spring middlings, $31.46; 
mixed feed, $30.71; winter wheat bran, 
$31.46; winter wheat middlings, $33.46. 

A small amount of rye feed was avail- 
able this week. Sales were made to deal- 
ers at $48 ton and to farmers and other 
customers at $50 ton. ; 


NOTES 


With the ground fairly moist and with 
torrid temperatures for the last week, 
corn has made very rapid growth and will 


_ soon be up to a seasonal development. 


Rochester mills have been thoroughly 
yon aera during the enforced vacation 
and all repairs needed have been made, 
preparatory to opening up business for 
the new crop year. 

Millers here and the general public are 
at a loss to understand why the use of 
flour should be curtailed and the substi- 
tute rule so rigidly enforced, while in the 
Canadian province of Ontario, a one-to- 
ten substitute rule is said to be in effect, 
and even that is laxly observed. 


With a billion bushels set as the mark 
of the country’s wheat crop in 1919, the 
United States department of agriculture 
is already beginning to do missionary 
work in this territory to increase the sow- 
ing of winter wheat this fall. The total 
sowing last fall in New York state was 
512,000 acres. The attempt is now to be 
made to have this increased to 563,000 
acres, which will be New York state’s 
share of the 45,000,000-acre total for the 
entire country. ‘ 


Operators of threshing outfits through- 
wut ae states thee Neub-taetnieiad to ext. 


mit monthly reports of the amounts of 
ain threshed on the various farms. 
e reports are to be filed with the 
respective county farm bureau offices, 
which in turn forward the information to 
the federal government at Washington. 
It is explained that the government has no 
notion of commandeering this grain, but 
that it is vital that the grain situation 
should be accurately known by federal 
authorities. T. W. Kwappr. 





BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., July 27.—The mills 
here having wheat have sold ahead to the 
limit, but there would be no trouble in 
selling twice as much. The running mills 
are up against hot weather, as it is dif- 
ficult to get the laborers to stick to the 
job under the present torrid conditions 
prevailing here: 

The majority of the mills in this dis- 
trict had wheat coming, but only a few 
received enough to start, and the produc- 
tion was therefore not as heavy as ex- 
pected. Next week, it is hoped, will tell 
another wr & They will all be in a posi- 
tion to grind. 

Some of the mills having wheat on the 
way bought all the spot offerings they 
could get to keep going until shipments, 
overdue now, arrive. The trouble seems 
to be to get cars at shipping points, but 
there is also considerable delay in transit. 

The new flour prices are on, but this 
makes little difference to buyers, as they 
would take all they. could get at more 
money. 

Rye flour is in better demand under the 
new rules, and prices are easier. The 
mills here have practically quit grinding 
rye, but may get in again, as the cereal is 
getting low in price. Barley flour is 
quiet and offerings fair, with only one mill 
here now running on that substitute, and 
the price is lower than a week ago. The 
mills are taking no interest in new barley, 
and there is little prospect of them doing 
so under the new ruling unless the price 
of barley should make it an object. Corn 
flours are stronger but the demand is 
limited. 

Millfeeds are on the new basis and as 
hard to get at the advance as at lower 
prices. What little there is in millers’ 
hands goes out in mixed cars with flour. 
Some jobbers say their feeds are costing 
them about $2 over the carload prices 
quoted, but they are willing to pay it, as 
the country is wild for either bran or 
middlings. Prices of other feedstuffs are 
away above millfeeds, and pastures well 
dried up. No offerings of rye feed and 
only a small amount of barley mixed feed. 

Corn meal coarse feed is strong for 
anything good and offerings light. Hom- 
iny feed scarce and strong. Gluten feed 
is sold up. Oil meal higher and in light 


supply. 
olled oats firm and in fair demand. 
Oat hulls unsettled, but it is claimed that 
$18 for reground, sacked, track, Buffalo, 
is the market. 
THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 73,300 bbls, representing 
44 per cent of capacity, compared with 
30,550 bbls, or 18 per cent, last week, 
58,500 bbls, or 35 per cent, a year ago, 
116,500 bbis, or 70 per cent, in 1916, 94,750 
bbls, or 69 per cent, in 1915, and 108,300 
bbls, or 79 per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES 

Lake receipts of flour this week were 
254,800 bbls, compared with 150,000 bbls 
last year. 

Roy S. Wilson, of Wilson Brothers, 
flour and feed dealers, died this week at 
his residence here. He had been ill for 
some months. 

Canal boats are arriving daily at Buf- 
falo with flaxseed from New York. This 
comes from Argentina and will be re- 
shipped in vessels to Duluth for use in 
Minneapolis mills. 

The Smith-Jenkins Grain Corporation, 
capitalized at $25,000, has been incorpo- 
rated here. Howard J. Smith is a well- 
known elevator man and Thomas H. Jen- 
kins has been in the grain business for 
some time. 

District supervisors have been appoint- 
ed to take charge of the threshing industry 
- this county. They will use — best 
efforts to get the atest possible yield 
from this year’s when crop. 

Charges of violation of the milling rules 
were brought against G. Q. Moon & Co., 
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of Binghamton, N. Y. It is said the mill 
ground more than its allotment of wheat 
and that incorrect reports were submitted 
to Washington. The case was referred 
to Washington. ' ‘ 


A lot of 73,300 bus of salvage wheat | 


was received here this week from Canada 
and about 110,000 from an American port. 
The only other grain received here by lake 
was 213,912 bus of corn, oats and barley. 
Last year the receipts were 2,800,000 bus 
of grain, nearly all wheat. 

Drivers of the Collins and Ward & 
Ward bakeries were fined $50 for ex- 
changing stale bread. The drivers of 
these rival bakeries charged each other 
with using unfair methods to obtain busi- 
ness. The firms had ordered their drivers 
not to exchange stale bread for fresh. 

Charges of profiteering have been 
brought against Gus Buse, wholesale flour 
merchant in Buffalo. There was a great 
amount of testimony on both sides, in 
which razors and other premiums given 
with certain brands of flour sold by Mr. 
Buse were mentioned. The case was con- 
tinued. 


The Lake Grain Elevator Association 


‘ of Buffalo, with 11,800,000 bus capacity 


has made a rate of elevating sound grain, 
received ex-lake, of 4c per bu, including 
five days’ storage. Storage thereafter, for 
each seven days, or parts thereof, 4c; 
running over grain 4c and delivery to 
side bin 14¢ per bu. 

Appraisers of the insurance company 
have not adjusted the loss on the Oswego 
Milling Co. plant, which burned last Sat- 
urday morning. Messrs. Park and Leon- 
ard, of the burned mil!, were in Buffalo 
this week looking over sites and buildings, 
but no decision was reached as to a-new 
location for the mill. The firm has a large 
amount of raw chicken feed material 
stored in Oswego, which will be shipped 
to other plants. 

The contract was let today for the 
erection of a fireproof warehouse for the 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., 
Mills, Pa., to the Peckham Construction 
Co., of Buffalo. The building will be 
150 by 50 feet, two stories, with bridges 
connecting both A and B mills with the 
new warehouse. An automatic handling 
appliance will be installed. Plans were 
furnished by the A. E, Baxter Engineer- 
ing Co., of this city. 

The annual meeting of the Mutual Mill- 
ers’ and Feed Dealers’ Association was 
held at Jamestown, N. Y., on Thursday. 
Matters pertaining to the trade were con- 
sidered. The following officers were elect- 
ed: president, L. L. Warner, of Niobe, 
N. Y; vice-president, James H. Gray, 
Springville, N. Y; secretary, Roy Mulkie, 
Union City, Pa; treasurer, Henry Neff, 
Salamanca, N. Y; executive committee, L. 
Waldorf, Olean, N. Y., and A. B. Archer, 
Conewango, N. Y. E. Baneasser. 





Illinois Wheat Yields 
Wheat threshing has begun on the Uni- 
versity of Illinois experiment fields. The 
accompanying table of yields from the 
Oblong field, in Crawford County, is re- 
ported by Harrison Fahrnkopf, who is 
superintendent of several soil experiment 

fields, including that at Oblong. 


Soil treatment applied— Bus 
None (average of three tests).......... 8.8 
eae 15.8 
Manure and limestone ................ 22.7 
Manure, limestone, rock phosphate.... 33.4 
CUD, DOMRRED. 2 oo sntsrwdwindecccveesces 2 
Residues and limestone ............... 30.5 
Residues, limestone, rock phosphate... 36.1 


“Residues, limestone, phosphate, kainit. 38.8 
These records show that as an avera 
the yields of wheat were increased aanely 
6 bus per acre by the organic manures, 
about 12 bus more by limestone- and 8 
bus in addition by phosphate. In perma- 
nent systems of soil improvement, with 
ground limestone, fine ground raw rock 
phosphate, and home-grown manures, the 
average yield was nearly 35 bus per acre, 
er about four times the yield from un- 
treated land, which of itself produced less 

than 9 bus of wheat. 

The Oblong experiment field is located 
on the common prairie soil of southern 
Illinois, and these systems of practical, 
permanent soil improvement are equally 
a to millions of acres of similar 
and. 

Cynit G. Horxrns. 





China now furnishes large supplies of 
native flour for export, but is hampered 
by high freight rates. 
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NEW REGULATIONS 

Copies of special license regulation No. 
2 for wheat millers and manufacturers of 
mixed flour, effective July 22, were re- 
ceived at Toledo July 22. Later in the 
week the fair price schedule for Toledo 
mills was likewise received. This fixes 
the fair price for flour at $10.31 instead 
of $10.28 previously figured, an advance 
of three cents; wheat bran $27.46, mixed 
feed $28.71, and middlings $29.46, instead 
of $20.98, $22.23, and $22.98, respectively, 
previously figured, an advance of $6.48 
per ton. To these feed prices a maximum 
differential of $2 ton may be added for 
soft winter wheat feeds. 

The advances permitted have made a 
good impression. Perhaps the good sense 
and sound argument of Mr. Hoover, in 
his letter to Senator Simmons on profits 
and profiteering, is having its effect. 
Competition this year is expected to pre- 
vent any miller making undue profits, re- 
gardless of fair prices fixed; if, by any 
chance, any miller makes too much money 
the excess or war profits tax will take it 
away from him. This advance will help 
take care of the high-cost-operation mill 
unless it should happen to be killed off 
by competition. 

“So far as the advance concerns the soft 
winter wheat miller, it is without effect. 
With no market for his flour, advances in 
allowed prices do him no good. As one 
miller laconically put it, the only thing 
that will benefit the soft winter wheat 
miller is the doing away with the 50-50 
substitution programme, which has killed 
his trade and put many of his sometime 
customers out of business: that is, led to 
the discontinuance of the handling of 
flour. As another miller said recently, 
what grocery trade the soft winter wheat 
miller has left isn’t worth looking at, yet, 
aside from cracker manufacturers, that is 
about his only trade. As every one knows, 
the housewife, unable to use substitutes 
on the 50-50 basis, is buying her bread 
from the baker. 

The result is that the bakery trade is 
about the only trade left. It is supplied 
by hard wheat mills, and competition for 
it will be so keen that hard wheat mills, 
with only one buyer, the baker, will not 
be able to make excessive profits. The 
first heavy buying movement among bak- 
ers seems to be over. With the limitation 
to 30 days’ supply, recurrent buying will 
prevail with a certain reasonably steady 
volume of buying all the time. The im- 

rtance of mills getting in while the 
feaing movement is on will be apparent 
to all. There is evidence that some mills, 
as well as brokers and handlers, have 
missed out somewhat on this first move- 
ment. Others have made sales of unusual 
volume in a short time. 

Some mills have withdrawn offers tem- 
porarily because they have booked their 
capacity for 30 days. Some are already 
returning again with offers. Good sales 
of Kansas flour were made by some To- 
ledo mills at the maximum price of $10.31, 
bulk, mill. Previous prices from Kansas 
mills, Toledo rate points, had been around 
$10.40@ 10.60, bulk. With the advance in 
feed prices, offers as low as $10.13, bulk, 
Toledo, were made by Kansas miiis. 

This Kansas competition will be hard 
for our mills to meet. Nevertheless, as 
the demand for soft winter wheat flour is 
so slow, and as it does not seem to sell 
readily at even reduced prices, many soft 
winter wheat mills are turning to the 
grinding of Kansas wheat. The Kansas 

in trade will do a world of business. 
ft is hoped that these inequalities will be 
ironed out in some way and soon. 


So far there has been no official an- 
nouncement that lake-and-rail rates will 
be abandoned. What is taking place is 
an advance in lake rates tending toward 
an all-rail basis. However, the hope is 
held out that some differential will be 
maintained, as heretofore, favoring the 
lake-and-rail movement and equalizing the 
lower prices at which northwestern mills 
buy their wheat at country stations and 
with dockage allowances. This is a mat- 
ter that vitally concerns our lake-port 
mills. 

It so happens, under the present regu- 
lations, that the soft winter wheat miller 
is the one who is called upon to sustain 
the burden, and perform the patriotic 
duty for the trade, of conserving wheat 
so that future supplies may be ample for 
ourselves and our associates at war. This 
is what the situation entailed by the con- 
tinuation of the present substitution basis 
amounts to. He is not complaining so 
much as using his resourcefulness in de- 
vising a way to meet the circumstances. 
First of all, he is patriotic, and second, 
he is a miller. 

There is noticeable a tendency for mills 
to go direct to the buyer. The question 
has been raised of whether mills will em- 
ploy brokers and salesmen as much as in 
normal times. Competition in selling flour 
will be likely to assure their retention, 
and the advances just allowed in the new 
schedule will help to assure them of con- 
tinuing their important function in the 
trade. Just as soon as the yawning holes 
are filled this competition is expected to 
assert itself. 

The matter of competition will be much 
affected by the way the export situation 
is settled. If it is found that we are to 
export flour instead of wheat, competition 
will not be so fierce as it otherwise would 
be. It is understood that the commission 
now abroad is to settle this matter as a 
result of its investigations. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
July 27, was 15,650, or 32¥, per cent of 
capacity, compared with 17,100, or 36 per 
cent, last week; 3,500, or 7 per cent, a 
year ago; 32,200, or 67 per cent, two years 
ago; 26,000, or 54 per cent, three years 
ago. 

The situation this week showed some 
slight improvement. A few sales of soft 
wheat flour were made, but bookings are 
very far from normal for this time of the 
year. Some good sales of soft winter have 
been made to the cracker trade; also con- 
siderable sales of Kansas wheat flour to 
the bakery trade. So far as soft winter 
flour is concerned millers are looking for- 
ward to a Wyre pet ars dull period dur- 
ing August and until some change is made 
in regard to substitutes. 

It is out of the question to take care 
of the feed demand. Very little soft win- 
ter wheat feed is being made. Mills can- 
not hope to do more than take care of 
their friends represented by their choice 
established trade in feed at present. Feed 
jobbers are simply in a very trying posi- 
tion without much relief in sight. Heavy 
output by Kansas mills is not affording 
appreciable relief so far. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The weather has turned very much 
warmer; sizzling hot temperatures have 
prevailed all the week. There have been 
showers, but what is needed is a heavy 
rain for at least a full day. Harvesting 
of oats and threshing of wheat have pro- 
gressed under favorable conditions. The 
country and the growing crops are look- 
ing well in spite of the absence of rain. 
Hay will be a short crop and -the dry 
weather has materially affected pasturage. 
Yield of wheat is running somewhat less 
than expected, but quality is fine for the 


most part. At Fostoria this week, out of 
21 cars received in one day, 16 graded No. 
1 with moisture test around 12.8. Spring 
wheat planted in this section is being har- 
vested with satisfactory yields. 

Some detailed crop reports follow: 


OHIO 


Portsmouth— Wheat not turning out up 
to expectations but good quality and fine 
condition. Corn looks well. Salem— 
Shock threshing on in full blast, but yield 
not so good as last year. Columbus— 
Farmers are hustling to get threshing 
done while it is dry. Most are disposed 
not to sell; they feel the price may be 
higher. Shandon—Farmers busy thresh- 
ing; yield not as good, averaging 18 bus 
per acre; quality fair; what we have taken 
tests 58-60 lbs per bu. Upper Sandusky— 
Threshing is on and wheat is of fine qual- 
ity. Milling is a little slow. Urbana— 
Have taken in some new wheat; quality 
not so good as last year. Youngstown— 
This week will finish wheat harvest here; 
prospects are for good average crop. 
Norwalk—Wheat threshing in full swing; 
good and dry; yield running about 25 bus. 
North Baltimore—Threshing wheat turn- 
ing out from 20 to 30 bus, mostly around 
25 bus. Nelsonville—Wheat all about cut; 
oats almost ready to cut; corn doing 
splendidly. 

Letart Falls—Some threshing being 
done; yield running about 12¥, bus per 
acre. Laurelville—New wheat fine qual- 
ity; fine weather for threshing; wheat 
yield 16 to 24. Lancaster—Wheat 
is in fine condition; farmers  dis- 
posed to hold it. Georgetown—Wheat 
quality about average; rye somewhat be- 
low. Géillespieville—Threshing has begun ; 
wheat turning out good; corn looks good. 
Hillsboro—Wheat is yielding from 20 to 
40 bus per acre, quality excellent. Find- 
lay—New wheat coming in in good condi- 
tion. Edison—Quality of new wheat fine. 
Dayton—Farmers done harvesting wheat 
and are threshing the new crop; some rust 
in wheat; fair at that. Dayton—Farmers 
are holding back their wheat. 

Bluffton—Wheat is turning out better 
than expected ; quality fine, testing as high 
as 62 from the machine. Botkins—New 
wheat started moving this week; quality 
good; condition of wheat about the same 
as last year. Crestline—Wheat turning 
out good but have no use for it. Carroll- 
ton—Wheat about a good half crop, oats 
short and light, hay light, corn looking 
good. Wadsworth—New wheat so far 
received good quality and dry; yield will 
average about 18 bus. Tiffin—New wheat 
finest quality, full average. Sunbury— 
Very much discouraged account of wheat 
supply to be left in our section. All farm- 
ers are selling entire stock of wheat ex- 
cept for seed and bread. 

Sharpsburg—New wheat beginning to 
move; quality good but yield light. Plain 
City—Farmers busy threshing, quality 
good and yield from 15 to 30 bus per acre. 
Newark—Wheat fine quality; farmers 
selling more freely than usual. Orrville— 
Quality new crop much better than. ex- 
pected; testing 59-62. Yield slightly 
smaller than 1917. New Holland—Farm- 
ers busy threshing; weather fine; wheat 
fair quality. Garretsville—Received first 
new wheat July 16; test 6114; some cut 
too green; yielding from 15 to 30 bus to 
acre; too dry for corn and potatoes. 

E. Liverpool—New wheat received this 
week is of good quality. Farmers who 
have threshed are getting from 25 to 40 
bus per acre. Dexter City—Have no new 
wheat. Threshing will begin in a day or 
two. Navarre—Wheat yielding better 
than expected. Need rain, everything 
drying up. Beach City—Wheat making 
20-36 bus per acre. Basil—Good weather 
for threshing, wheat in fine shape. Corn 
needing rain. Albany—New wheat com- 
ing in, quality very good but yield per 
a¢re light. Some wheat tested 62. Ada— 
Farmers will have to arrange to hold 
wheat, no cars. Considerable smut here. 


INDIANA 


Eastern Enterprise—Wheat. good qual- 
ity, but not turning out as expected. 
Edwardsport—Wheat very good. Grading 
well. About 20 per cent over average 
crop. Goshen—Wheat moving very free- 
ly. _Grandview—Wheat moving freely. 
Quality fine. Huntington—Wheat will 
all be threshed out of the shock in a few 
days. Machines doing better and cleaner 
work. Ladoga—Wheat very fine. Some 
fields threshing 30 to 35 bus per acre. 
Marion—Plenty of fine wheat, but can 
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only look at it. Monticello—Threshing in 
full swing with good yield of excellent 
quality wheat. Oats cutting almost fin- 
ished. Shelbyville—Large per cent of 
wheat being held by the farmers. Wash- 
ington—Wheat movement heavy. Yield 
and quality good. Greencastle—Wheat 
about all threshed and is of fine quality. 
New Castle—Very few grain dealers pay- 
ing attention to government grades. Those 
who do are therefore losing the wheat. 
hockville—Wheat averages about 25 bus 
per acre. Finest quality ever. Tipton— 
Wheat coming in fine shape. Quality 
good. 
TOLEDO GRAIN MEN LOSE 

Toledo grain men have lost their fight 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a pro-rate basis on grain 
shipped from Missouri points. They de- 
sired to secure a definite basis of 78 per 
cent of the Chicago rate for grain orig- 
inating in Missouri river territory, this 
rate being predicated on the through 
movement to seaport. 

Three years ago the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change had a tentative arrangement with 
the railroads for this rate, which lasted 
for two years. In order to make the rate 
definite on a 78 per cent basis for what- 
ever rate should apply to Chicago, a 
hearing was held, orally, H. G. Wilson 
acting as traffic commissioner for the ex- 
change. As a result of the decision, To- 
ledo grain men cannot hope to compete 
with Chicago for export business. 

This’ decision has nothing to do with 
milling in transit enjoyed by mills on 
wheat originating in Kansas, 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Eight mills in Ohio, Indiana, and Mich- 
igan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 72,960 bbls, 
for the week ending July 27, made 38,750 
bbls, or 53 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 25,160, or 38 per cent by eight 
mills of 69,350 bbls capacity last week. 
Two of the mills reporting were shut 
down the entire week. The number of 
mills reporting has been small because 
of shut-downs. 

NOTES 


The first car of new-crop wheat flour 
was received this week by one of the To- 
ledo dealers. 


The A. J. Brown Seed Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has increased its capital 
stock from $200,000 to $700,000. 


The Junod Milling Company, Athens, 
Ohio, reports D. C. Junod as having en- 
tered the national service, making three 
sons of Mr. Junod who have put on the 
uniforms. 


S. T. Schank, broker, Montgomery, Ala., 
has enlisted in the Y. M. C. A. for over- 
seas duty, and reported at New York July 
23. His business will be continued for 
him by E. G. Lutz. 

W. C. Kreger, sales-manager of the 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., returned this week from an east- 
ern trip where he was in conference with 
the eastern representatives of the mill. 

Farmers of Peru Township, Ohio, near 
Norwalk, became incensed to the fight- 
ing point over an attempt to wreck the 
threshing machine of Leo Wise. Wooden 
pins had been driven into oil cup outlets. 

The Muskegon (Mich.) Milling Com- 
pany will be in operation again about 
Aug. 1, having equipped a building for- 
merly belonging to the Racine Boat Com- 
pany. The company will grind no flour 
but will have double the former capacity 
of millfeed. Flour will be bought and 
sold. 

George Forester, who has had charge of 
the grain department of Chatterton & 
Son, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., bean, grain an¢ 
potato dealers, has been made manager 
of the Toledo plant and elevator, suc- 
ceeding George Joehring, who will look 
after the crop reporting division of the 
company, with headquarters in Idaho. 

The central milling division office of the 
United States Food Administration, lo- 
cated at Toledo, will be discontinued Aug. 
1. William S, Thompson, of this office, 
will go with Southworth & Company, 
grain, Toledo; J. E. Churchill with the 


‘Churchill Grain and Seed Co., Buffalo, 


with which he was formerly connected; 
and B. U. Heltman with the Royster 
Guano Company, Toledo. ‘ 
In order to reduce the labor of making 
out reports, State Food Administrator 
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Croxton has issued notice that miller and 
feed dealers’ report cards shall be made 
out and forwarded the last day of the 
month instead of weekly as heretofore. 
Effective July 20, farmers are permitted 


to exchange their own wheat for flour 


on the following basis: farmers to take 
out enough to last them until Oct. 1, 
based on an allowance of eight pounds per 
month for each member of their house- 
hold. Farmers making this exchange 
must sign a certificate or pledge card. 
At the annual meeting of the National 
Milling Company, Toledo, David Ander- 
son was made president and general 
manager; C. C. Brantingham, vice-presi- 
dent; and George Rudd, secretary-treas- 
urer. Harry P. Gill, who has been traf- 
fic manager for years, and C. C. Branting- 
ham, superintendent, were made directors 
in recognition of valuable service to the 
company. Other directors, besides the of- 
ficers, are George Braun, a retired cap- 
italist; Rathbun Fuller, of Toledo, a well 
known corporation lawyer; and T. S. 
Blish, of Seymour, Ind. The company 
has leased commondious offices on the 
twentieth floor of the Second National 
Bank Building, giving much additional 
floor space. 





INDIANA 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 27.—Indian- 
apolis flour production this week amount- 
ed to 5,255 bbls, or about twice as much 
as ground one week ago. The milling 
situation in this state has become curious. 
A number of mills that were closed for a 
long time have resumed operations, while 
others, because of present uncertainties, 
have begun to slow down after their brisk 
operation of 10 days ago. 

This week has been the quietest of any 
since the mills began on new wheat, due 
to the entire absence of calls from ex- 
porters and the continuance of 50-50 buy- 
ing. There appear to be plenty of sub- 
stitutes on hand, and the trade is wait- 
ing for them to be disposed of before it 
jumps into the market. 

As soon as the Food Administration be- 
gins to buy flour, there will, of course, be 
a decided upturn in business, but more 
than one mill has nearly closed down on 
account of the slack demand. None of 
the large mills of Indianapolis have been 
doing anything like the business they gen- 
erally do during the first few weeks of 
the new crop. 

The price of flour is generally quoted 
around $10.75, bulk, for car lots. Talk here 
of the possibility of peace undoubtedly 
had an influence against buying flour in 
large quantities, because of the belief 
that peace would cause a dip in quota- 
tions. Many of the mills report that they 
have more wheat on hand than they can 
tuke care of at this time. 


NOTES 


‘lhe Home Elevator Co., Indianapolis, 
has increased its stock from $5,000 to 
$50,000. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co., Rensselaer, has 
increased its stock from $14,000 to 
$25,000, 

The big new building to be occupied 
by part of the milling business of the 
\cine-Evans Co. is now nearing comple- 
tion, and will be in operation within 
about six or eight weeks. 


The large grain elevator owned by the 
Petcrsburg (Ind.) Milling Co. burst this 
week, and a large amount of grain was 
dumped on the adjoining ground. The 
“ily was sacked, and but little of it was 
ost, 

A ivovement has already started to 

bring about an increase in the Indiana 
wheat acreage for next year. The Indiana 
grain dealers have had a representative at 
the Chicago meeting this week looking 
toward this work. 
_Edgar H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, has returned to the city 
from a short absence, and states that he 
does not expect much flour business until 
the government makes a definite appear- 
‘nce in the market. 

Robert Barclay, head miller of the 
plant of the Goshen (Ind) Milling Co., 
died suddenly this week. Mr. Barclay had 
gone to the mill apparently in the best 
of health, but -while walking upstairs at 
the plant fell dead. The cause was heart 
disease, ‘ 

_It is not often that a flour mill sur- 
Vives a full century of actual operation, 
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but the mill owned and operated by Wil- 
tiam Smith near South Boston, Ind., has 
been running without interruption for 117 
years, and is thought to be one of the 
oldest flour mills in the United States. It 
grinds both flour and feed. The mill for- 
merly stood on a farm near Pekin, but 
was moved to its present site 25 years 
ago by the grandson of the man who 
originally owned it. The old mill has been 
doing its bit of late, and a number of 
families near the historic building think 
they cannot get the real article unless it 
has been ground on the buhrs of the 
Smith mill. J. M. Pearson. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puiavevpui, Pa., July 27.—The mar- 
ket for soft winter wheat flour has con- 
tinued to decline under an indifferent de- 
mand and increased pressure to sell. 
Pennsylvania goods have sold down to 
$10.75, sacks, while the western mills are 
generally quoting $11@11.25, sacks. Kan- 
sas flours are not offered so freely, and 
the mills are believed to be sold up for 
the present. 

Springs are in small spot supply and 
therefore quiet with no important change 
in prices. The government’s revised 
schedule of prices for this year’s crop 
seems to have had little influence on the 
market as yet, but the trade will gradual- 
ly adjust itself to the new regulations. 
Rye flour is in fair supply and finds lit- 
tle inquiry. Demand for barley flour is 
light and the market is weak under gener- 
al pressure to sell. Corn goods are dull 
and irregular. for the bulk of the supply, 
but the fanciest stock is firmly held. 


FLOUR AND FEED PRICE LIST 


A new price list schedule for flour and 
mixed feed was issued on Tuesday, by 
H. D. Irwin, of this city, zonal agent 
of the Cereal Division, Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation. He quotes flour 
for Philadelphia at $10.56 and mixed 
feed at $31.11, saying that the figures 
apply to car lots, in bulk, for cash, f.o.b. 
mill, and if necessary, the freight charges 
may be added to get flour and feed to 
destinations, even though this results in 
a higher price than the price controlling 
the mills at such destination points. Soft 
wheat feeds, containing not less than 90 
per cent soft winter wheat and plainly 
marked “manufactured from soft winter 
wheat,” may be sold at a price not more 
than $2 per ton in excess of the maximum 
fair price schedule for other wheat mill- 
feeds. 
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NOTES 


Samuel J. Clevenger, grain and feed 
dealer, is spending a few days at Avalon, 
J. 


Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 2,155,046 
bus, against 20,756,398 during the same 
time last year. 

Roy L. Miller, of the grain and feed 
firm of L. F. Miller & Sons, is spending 
the summer at Ocean City with his family. 

Among the visitors on ’change this week 
was Albert E. Dickinson, president of the 
seed firm of Albert Dickinson Co., of 
Chicago. 

Charles Wenz, of the Hunter-Robinson- 
Wenz Milling Co., of this city, has en- 
listed in a Canadian regiment. Mr. Wenz 
is a Canadian by birth. 

Benedict Staffieri and James Manios 
were fined by the Food Administration 
for not using sufficient wheat substitute in 
bread, in their bakeries in South Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

S. High Levan, of Levan & Sons, mill- 
ers of ‘Columbia, Pa., was a visitor on 
*change this week. He came to the city 
in order to attend the federal grand jury 
trying special draft cases. 

The Union Co-operative Bakery, of 
Roselle, N. J., was chartered this week 
to conduct a general bakery; capital, 
$25,000. Incorporators, Israel Wagner, 
William Ogrodnick, Annie Baker, and 
Joe Baker, Roselle. 

Robert Cecil Wilson, a _ well-known 
member of the Commercial Exchange, 
and formerly in the flour, feed and grain 
business here, is now in France in the 
thick of the fight, connected with Com- 
pany E, 103d Ammunition train, 28th 
Division. 

Joseph W. Beatty, for many years a 
member of the Commercial Exchange, and 
its treasurer from 1908 until 1917, died 
on Monday, at his home, after a long ill- 
ness. He was 65 years old, and is sur- 


vived by a brother and two sisters. His 
wife died seven years ago. 

Louis J. Kolb, Joseph C. Hutchinson, 
and William Freihofer, of this city, have 
been named trustees of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, which is being organ- 
ized by the National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers. The institute, which will be 
endowed with $1,000,000 invested in the 
fourth Liberty Loan, will take up a pro- 
gramme of research concerning the chem- 
istry, mechanics and business of baking. 

By order of Frederick Howard, food 
administrator, the bakery of John G. Bes- 
singer, of Chester, Pa., was closed for a 
period of 30 days for using insufficient 
substitutes. “It is a very serious offense 
for any one to violate the rules of the 
administration,” said Mr. Howard, “and 
all who do, subject themselves to severe 
penalties. Consumers who encourage bak- 
ers to violate laws by complaining of 
quality, or telling of the good bread other 
bakers are making, are aiding violations. 
War bread should be used gladly, so as to 
give our boys ‘over there’ the wheat bread. 
They have to be fed up for the fight.” 

Samvet S. Daniets. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dvutvurx, Minn., July 29.—The flour 
market last week was inactive. Mills had 
little or no wheat flour to sell. Old con- 
tracts are pretty well cleaned up and, as 
mills were without wheat, it was necessary 
to shut down. There can be no assurance 
of an adequate volume of wheat until the 
new crop begins to move. Buyers are in- 
quiring and, if wheat was to be had, busi- 
ness would be possible. 

The durum flour market presents no 
new developments, the mill being out of 
the market. Buying interest is awaken- 
ing. 

Some small orders for rye flour were 
taken of a retail character. Trade is 
awaiting new crop movement. 

Transactions in barley and corn flour 
were light, buyers taking them only as 
needed and not accumulating stocks. 

Duluth-Superior mills made no wheat 
flour last week and the rye mill turned 
out 710 bbls of rye flour. The previous 
week production was 2,020 bbls, or 8 per 
cent of capacity, and a year ago 22,775 
bbls, or 63 per cent. 

There was inquiry for millfeed but, 
with mills shut down, there was nothing 
doing. It was difficult to fill mixed car 
requirements. 





LAKE GRAIN RATES 

The vessel interests of the Great Lakes 
met with Julius H. Barnes, president of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, last Monday and a basis of rates 
for the remainder of the year was agreed 
upon. The basic rates are to be 4c per bu 
on wheat to Sept. 1 and 414c thereafter 
to Nov. 30. The points of agreement were 
as follows: 

“That Lake Superior shall be served in 
preference to Lake Michigan, and only 
surplus grain tonnage sent to Lake Mich- 
igan. 

“That Lake Superior wheat will be 
served in priority to any other grains. 

“That all tonnage to Duluth-Superior 
shall be allotted through the grain cor- 
poration office there; all tonnage for Lake 
Michigan ports through the grain cor- 
poration office at Chicago, and tonnage 
to Fort William and Port Arthur under 
such direction or control or allotment as 
is acceptable to the Canadian authorities 
and the grain corporation. 

“That all unloading, Canadian and 
American, at Buffalo shall be directed 
by the grain corporation office at Buffalo. 

“That the Lake Carriers’ Association 
will provide tonnage for the grain move- 
ment at rates not exceeding basic rates 
of wheat Lake Superior to Lake Erie, 4c 
per bu until Sept. 1 and 4%c per bu 
thereafter until Nov. 30, and wheat Lake 
Michigan to Lake Erie, 314c per bu until 
Nov. 30, with alternate and relative rates 
as follows: To Georgian Bay and Dode- 
rich, 4c under Lake Erie rates; to Port 
Huron, %,c under Lake Erie rates; to 
Collingwood, 4c under Lake Erie rates, 
but terms of discharge at Collingwood to 
be the same as hereafter provided for dis- 
charge at Lake Erie side ports; to side 

orts other than Buffalo and Port Col- 
rne, including Detroit, same rates as 
Buffalo, but with special agreement as 
to discharge, allowing two working days 
free, but thereafter vessel to receive 4c 
per bu additional on entire cargo for each 
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running, eight hours or fraction thereof, 
until fully discharged to ports of light 
draft, vessel to be allowed freight calcu- 
lated on its Buffalo capacity. 

“Other grains than wheat to net the 
vessel the equivalent of wheat cargo. 

“Freight to American vessels for car-* 
riage to Canadian ports shall be paid in 
funds current in United States.” 


NOTES 

The threatened strike of the seamen on 
the Great Lakes has been called off. 

The duty was paid last week on an 
importation of 27,000 bus of flaxseed. 

The market for screenings is sick, with 
no stocks and no interest manifested by 
buyers. 

F. W. Sinclair, of Superior, Wis., has 
been appointed agent at Duluth of the 
Western Weighing and Inspection Bu- 
reau, 

J. F. Fraser, of the Fraser-Smith Co., 
and J. B. Becher, of the Becher-Labree 
Co., Minneapolis, visited here during the 
week. 

Interest in rye lags and it is difficult 
to quote prices. Rye cutting has been in 
progress for some time and new grain 
should be arriving soon. 

Taking advantage of the present dull- 
ness, millers are having their plants over- 
hauled, to be ready for operation when 
the new crop movement begins. 

Under increased offerings and a less- 
ened demand, the oat market has weak- 
ened. The impression is strong that the 
crop will be considerably larger than esti- 
mated by the government. 

Crop news is more reassuring. Both 
Canada and the American Northwest re- 
ported recent rains as beneficial, even the 
most badly damaged districts showing 
considerable improvement. 

Barley is in small demand at 90c@$1 
bu for new crop. Mills are backing away 
and, with the demand from maltsters re- 
duced by more strict government regula- 
tions, the trade is looking for lower prices. — 

G. L. Douglass, who was agent at Du- 
luth for the Western Transit Co. for a 
number of years and afterward grain rep- 
resentative here for the New York Central 
Railway, left this week for New York, 
where he will be connected with the 
marine department of the road. 


F. G. Cartson. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., July 27.—Flour is 
slow coming in, although Kansas City and 
other points report record-breaking ar- 
rivals of wheat. Quotations for shipment 
within 30 days figured $10.89@11, New 
Orleans basis, 98-lb cottons, for Food Ad- 
ministration 100 per cent flour. 

Soft wheat was offered at $10.70@11.10, 
jutes and 48-lb cottons, f.o.b. New Or- 
leans, for prompt shipment. There were 
a few inquiries for spot meal, but little 
for other substitutes. Large demand for 
spot hard wheat flour and stocks exceed- 
ingly low. No demand at all for rye. 

The following are prices at which whole- 
salers sell on track: flour, $11.25@11.75; 
bran, $2.45 per 100 lbs, tagged; corn, bulk 
on track, No. 3 yellow, $1.85@1.86 bu; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.80@1.81; oats, bulk, on 
track, No. 3 white, 86@87c bu; No. 2 
white, 87@88c. Corn products: corn meal, 
$9.45 bbl; cream meal, $10.45; grits, 
$10.65. 

Greorce L. Ferry. 





Sweet Feed Manufacturers 

The Sweet Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold their annual meeting in 
Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 24. 

The work of the association for the 
past year will be reviewed and plans for 
the future discussed. The association 
has accomplished some wonderful good in 
the past twelve months. Its members are 
co-operating for the common cause and 
the advancement of the sweet feed in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Because of conditions caused by the 
war every feed manufacturer and dis- 
tributor in the United States is interested 
in.the work undertaken by the associa- 
tion. There will be interesting addresses 
by able speakers and subjects of vital 
importance discussed. Talks will be made 
on scientific and efficient constructive 
work already done and to be accom- 
plished. All sweet feed manufacturers 
are invited to attend this meeting. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls was nothing this week, against 9,720 
bbls, or 20 per cent of capacity last week, 
11,992, or 41 per cent, a year ago, 18,774, 
or 46 per cent, two years ago, and 12,363, 
or 30 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 10,335, or 18 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 13,590, or 23 per cent, last 
week, 18,683, or 32 per cent, a year ago, 
13,189, or 23 per cent, two years ago, and 
9,491, or 19 per cent, three years ago. 

Soft wheat millers have made no 
changes in quotations since the receipt of 
the official publication containing regula- 
tions for the next crop. There appear to 
be no changes in the rulings which will 
necessitate any substantial change from 
late quotations, namely $10.60 bbl, for 
family grades, and $10.70 bbl, basis 98’s, 
for Fe wheat flour, f.o.b. mills. 

It is becoming more and more evident 
that the mills of the Pacific Northwest 
will be unable to operate except on a lim- 
ited scale or at reduced profits during the 
next crop year, unless they receive some 
relief from ood Administration. 
Not only have the high coast terminal 
wheat prices deprived them of all markets 
except purely local ones, but even the lat- 
ter are now being invaded by a very se- 
rious competition from the hard wheat 
millers of the intermountain section. 
Montana mills situated in this section with 
a wheat cost 20c per bu less than the Pa- 
cific Coast terminal price, are offering 
hard wheat flours delivered at coast ter- 
minals at the same price as quoted by soft 
wheat millers, namely, $10.60 bbl, which 
means the practical loss of the bakery 
trade and a part of the family trade. 

That this condition would result has 
repeatedly been brought to the attention 
of the Food Administration, but the reply 
has been that the loss of eastern markets 
and the invasion of coast markets by 
hard wheat mills would be made up to 
Pacific northwestern mills through the 
placing of liberal orders for government 
account. However, the position so far 
taken by the Grain Corporation as to the 
price to be paid for North Pacific Coast 
flours presents anything but an enviable 
situation for the mills of this section, 
since tenders of flour to the government 
for August shipment, based on the cost 
of wheat plus toll allowance of $1.10 
bbl, have been declined as too high. 

Since then offers have been made to 
the government at prices which will net 
the millers not to exceed 7 to 10c bbl 
profit. Tenders have been made on the 
following basis: club wheat flours, $10.25 
bbl; blue-stem wheat flours, $10.43,—de- 
livered free alongside ship in 140-lb jutes 
or cotton halves, at mill option. Quota- 
tions f.o.b. cars, coast terminals, are 10c 
less than the above. 

Kansas mills have worked some busi- 
ness on the north coast at $11.50@11.55 
bbl in cotton halves, but this business 
will not last as central Montana mills 
are now quoting middle of August ship- 
ment at $10.60@10.80 bbl, on track here. 

Local mills grinding rice quote rice 
flour $7.75 for 100 lbs; eastern white corn 
flour is quoted at $5.85 per 100 lbs, and 
eastern rye flour $11.40 bbl, in cotton 
halves. 

MILLERS MEET AT SEATTLE 


The executive committee of the North 
Pacific Millers’ Association, and a num- 
ber of other millers, hel@ a meeting at 
Seattle, on July 23. Those present in- 
cluded O. D. Fisher, E. O. McCoy, L. C. 


Lens, Moritz Thomsen, L. P. Baumann, 
W. B. Shaffer, A. Alexander, J. D. Arm- 
strong, Ralph B. Smith, C. E. Curran 
and Charles Shoemaker. 

The meeting went on record as approv- 
ing the suggested plan for the appoint- 
ment of an advisory committee to Fred J. 
Lingham, chief of the Milling Section, 
United States Food Administration 
Cereal Division, to consist of the former 
divisional milling chairmen, and gave its 
unanimous indorsement to the appoint- 
ment of J. W. Ganong, formerly milling 
chairman, North Pacific Division, as a 
member of the committee. : 

An advisory committee to the officers 
of the association, with authority to deal 
with matters requiring immediate action 
without calling together the executive 
committee as a whole, was appointed. 
This committee consists of -J. D. Arm- 
strong, Ralph B. Smith, and C. E. Cur- 
ran, of Tacoma, L. C. Lens, L. P. Bau- 
mann, and O. D. Fisher, of Seattle. 


WHEAT BUYING BASIS 


A meeting was held at Seattle, July 
23, of representatives of the North Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association and the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association. It 
was agreed that mills and grain dealers, 
in buying wheat from growers, should de- 
duct 7c bu for storage and handling 
charges. The items making up the 7c 
charge are: storage 3c, for 30 days; com- 
mission, 2 2-10c;. interest, 1c; insurance, 
4-10c; inspection, weighing and allow- 
ance for bad-order sacks, 4-l10c. It was 
also agreed that a handling charge be 
made in purchases by mills and exporters 
from coast and country dealers of 14 per 
cent; that interest on drafts be at the 
rate of 7 per cent, and that interest be 
charged until three days after arrival of 
wheat on track at coast terminals. 

A joint standing committee, represent- 
in the two associations, was appointed to 
take action as to such matters as might 
arise from time to time affecting the in- 
terests of the milling and grain trades. 

A committee was appointed to secure 
the annullment of public service com- 
mission rule No. 27, and to secure a rul- 
ing from the United States Grain Cor- 
poration that federal inspectors disre- 
gard the rule. This rule provides that in 
the grading of grain the inspector shall 
fix a price on the amount of dockage for 
foreign matter. The rule is objected to 
as not a part of the federal grading rules 
and as giving the inspector powers in con- 
travention of the state law. 


PROFESSIONAL MILLERS 


About a year ago the operative millers 
of Seattle formed an organization en- 
titled Association of Professional Mill- 
ers. The objects and scope of this or- 
ganization are, it is believed, entirely 
unique among organizations of operative 

ers. In many respects it has the 
characteristics of the old English trade 
ilds. 


The Association of Professional Millers 
was not formed to advance the pecuniary 
interests of its members or to secure any 
of the objects sought by trade unions, but 
primarily to advance the standards and 
qualifications of its members, by stimulat- 
ing them to become more efficient in their 
work. The aims of the association have 
no ulterior motives, but being to build u 
a body of effective workers, should, an 
undoubtedly will, have the support of 
mill managers. 

The principal means of attaining these 
objects are through graded certificates, 
the issue of which the association is now 
about ready to begin. The members of 
the association are graded as first, second 
and third class grinders, and first, second 
and third class bolters, and certificates 
will be issued accordingly. In order to 
be entitled to a certificate, a miller must 
pass a very rigid examination, which cov- 


ers not only his technical qualifications 
but all matters that might a factor 
in the effectiveness of work. In the 
first place, an applicant for meaner | 
must * age a physical examination, whic 
excludes any one having a communicable 
disease. ‘ 

Before granting a certificate, the ex- 
— of the association, besides 
ascertaining the applicant’s degree of 
skill as a miller, investigates such matters 
as his loyalty to the welfare of his mill, 
his ambition to further perfect himself, 
his industry, personal integrity, and abil- 
ity to handle men. Certificates must be 
validated each year, which will be done 
only after again thoroughly examining 
the applicant. 

The right to these certificates is zeal- 
—_ arded by the holder. They are 
invaluable to the wae ww of new men, 
as proof that the applicant for a position 
has stood the test of a severe examination 
by those best qualified to pass on his abil- 


ity. 

The status of the association is entirely 
independent of labor unions as well as 
employers, and cannot be dictated to by 
either. Its activities are being extended 
to other states, and its aim is to include 
all operative millers of the country, so 
that no man can hold a position unless he 
has a certificate. 


THE HARVEST 
Harvesting continued last week 
throughout the Pacific Northwest, ex- 
cept in late sections, under favorable 
weather conditions. Good yields are be- 
ing secured in some of the large wheat 
producing counties, but few sections will 
have normal returns. 
is beginning to arrive at coast terminals 
and the quality is considerably better 
than last year. A yield of about 55,000,000 
bus is indicated for Washington, Oregon 
and northern Idaho. The oats and bar- 
ley crops will be even smaller than the 
light crops of last year. 
COARSE GRAIN RATES 
Under the freight increase of June 25, 
coarse grains were advanced to the wheat 
rate, making the tariff to Pacific Coast 
terminals from Group F points in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, the Dakotas and Iowa 


70c per 100 Ibs. The increase was an in- ° 


advertence and has been corrected, mak- 
ing the rates on oats and corn from 56 
to 6le per 100 lbs, from those points. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Ore., July 27.—The local 
flour mills were idle again this week, after 
the small run of 839 bbls, or 2 per cent 
of their capacity, last week. In the cor- 
responding week last year the output was 
7,535 bbls, or 22 per cent of capacity. 

Trading in the flour market is of light 
volume. The mills have again revised 
their quotations and are listing hard 
wheat straights at $11.15 and soft wheat 
straights at $10.95. These are prices de- 
livered to the retailer. Quotations on 
substitutes show an upward tendency. 
Barley flour is held at $11@12; rye flour 
at $11.50@12.50; corn flour at $12.20@ 
13.40; corn meal at $11.40@12, and oat 
flour at $12.50@12.75. - 

There is practically no millfeed offered 
now and prices are nominal at $31 for 
bran and $33 for shorts and middlings. 
Millers are awaiting word from Washing- 
tun before putting out prices on millrun. 

There have been a few sales of Eastern 
oats on the local exchange and prices are 
following, more or less closely, the fluctua- 
tions in the East. At today’s session there 
were bids of $55.50@56.50 for white bulk 
oats, $57 for clipped bulk oats, and $61 
for local sacked oats. Bulk corn was 
steady at $65@67. Barley prices have 
risen in view of the short crop here, and 
$56 was offered for brewing and $55 for 
feed grade. 

New wheat is coming in in small quan- 
tities. Local dealers still estimate the 
northwestern crop at 50,000,000 bus, and 
they declare the quality of the crop is 
much better than last year. Rains this 
week have not been sufficient to interfere 
with harvest and have benefited late 
grains. 

NOTES 

John McKercher, who has a mill at 
Crawfordsville, in Linn County, this state, 
is preparing to move the plant to Leban- 
on, Oregon. The Crawfordsville mill is 
one of the oldest in the state, having been 
originally built in 1848, the old burr 
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stones of which were b ht across the 
gs by ox-team from Crawfordsville, 
nd. The mill has been rebuilt severa| 
times and is now strictly modern. 


The Commission of Public Docks ha: 
entered into a lease with W. R. Bagoi 
for one acre of land adjoining the Munic- 
ipal Grain Elevator, on which to erect a 

our mill, work to be started at once. 
At the start the capacity of the mill i; 
to be 500 bbls and the output will later 
be increased to 1,000 bbls. The mill wil! 
represent a value of about $175,000. The 
eration 
will be handled through the public elc 
vator at the regular tariff charged other 
shippers. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., July 27.—Flour 
jobbers and bakers are now passing 
through the most critical period faced 
during the present milling season. Stock; 
of hard wheat flour are practically ex- 
hausted and there is barely sufficient soft 
wheat flour available to care for all re- 
quirements until new-crop flour is on the 
market. 

Considerable new-crop Kansas flour has 
been sold in this market; deliveries in suf- 
ficient quantities to relieve the present 
flour shortage cannot be expected, how- 
ever, for several weeks. One or two cars 
were reported as having been received this 
week, 

The trade is again facing a shortage in 
substitutes, which, during this week has 
grown quite acute. Bakers have been 
using barley flour almost exclusively as a 
substitute and the gp ng shortage is duc 
largely to most of the new crop barle; 
received to date being light weight and 
not desirable for milling purposes. In 
consequence practically all California 
mills grinding barley are now out of the 
market. This condition has tended to ad- 
vance the price of barley flour $1@2 per 
barrel. 

Prices of wheat flour and substitutes 
are as follows: soft wheat 100 per cent 
flour, $10.40@10.75 per bbl; new-crop 
Kansas flour, $11.75@11.85; barley flour, 
$10.50@11; corn flour, $11.50@11.80; rice 
flour, $17, basis 98-lb cotton. 

Mills are generally oversold on millfeed, 
and with none obtainable from outside 
sources the situation remains fully as 
acute as ever. There is no limit to the 
demands, and in the absence of any wheat 
feed the trade is turning to anything it 
can obtain. Substitute feeds have, in 
consequence, advanced, Barley bran now 
$30@33 ton. Barley middlings, $46@50. 

The local grain market has shown little 
change during the past two weeks; prices 
on coarse grains follow: wheat, base price 
1918 crop, $2.20 bu of 60 lbs. Barley, 
No. 1 feed, $2.55@2.60 per 100 Ibs; mill- 
ing, $2.65@2.70. Oats, red feed, $2.60 
@2.65. 


H. H. Coox. 








Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended July 
27, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
) OMe Wovedacks 76 111 26 6 
Empire ......... *11 205 28 22 
Consolidated .... 2 101 17 23 
CeVEED fv ciwcccse 47 115 33 +. 
Western ........ *29 83 18 43 
Grain Growers .. *38 778 83 . 
Fort William .... *40 301 54 { 
Eastern ......... *8 64 13 
Gi Wee cis candice 15 349 42 
Northwestern ... *9 149 +. 
Can. Northwest’n. *8 678 118 1S 
Cam. Govt. 0.05.45 *36 332 23 ‘ 
Thunder Bay .... 19 698 51 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 15 295 33 
Dav. & Smith ... 12 122 717 
OGRE. Seaticeec 7 4,382 617 
Year ago ........ 6,997 4,459 302 
Receipts ........ 111 247 41 
Rail shipments .. 67 105 10 
Lake shipments. . 166 310 79 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. *139 No, 1 C. W..-.-- 4 
No, 2 northern.. 6 No. 2C. W....-- 45 
No. 3 northern.. 20 No. 3C. W....-- 50 
SM eck tie wine 2 Ex. 1 feed 1,074 
Sh ror "15 1 feed ....-.++-> 992 
WO © coc cvsonde «+ 2 feed ......---- 1,106 
FORE .cvcvencseds 59 Others .....--++- 25 
Others ......... 74 — 
— Total ....---: 4,382 
| PE 31 


*Wheat overshipped. 





Piper Bros., bakers, Racine, Wis., have 
advanced the price on rye bread 3@5c 4 
loaf, according to size, on the ground that 
rye breads require more time and skill in 
handling than do other breads. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JULY 27 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
Spring wheat, - basis Chicago, 
98-1. SROMS ceccccccervosecese $10.75 @11.20 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 
to retail trade, 98-Ib cotton... 11.72@11.79 
Winter wheat, 98-1b cotton + 10.50@10.85 





Hard winter, 98-lb cotton....... 10.80@11.20 
White rye patent, cotton ....... 9.60@ 9.90 
Standard barley flour, cotton... 8.35@ 8.90 
Standard corn flour, jute........ 10.25 @10.50 


WHEAT—Demand active from elevator in- 
terests and exporters. Millers are not buying 
much, having secured good supplies. Prices 
easier. No. 1 red sold at $2.26@2.27, smutty 
$2.17@2.28; No. 2 red, $2.23@2.24, smutty 
$2.05 @2.18; No, 4, $2.20% @2.21; No. 1 hard, 
$2.26@2.27, smutty $2.20@2.23; No. 2 hard, 
$2.23@2.25; No. 1 dark hard, $2.30@2.30%; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.31; dark northern, 
$2.32, 

CORN—Buyers took hold freely and mar- 
ket firm, Sample grade, 95c@$1.40, very lit- 
tle below $1. No. 6 yellow, $1.80@1.42; No. 
5 yellow, $1.50@1.52; No. 3 yellow, $1.68@ 
1.70; No. 2 yellow, $1.70; No. 6 white, $1.40; 
No. 5 white, $1.50@1.60; No. 4 white, $1.60@ 
1.68; No. 8 white, $1.73; No. 3 mixed, $1.60 
@1.64. 

OATS—Buyers took hold Teadily at full 
prices. A few cars of new offered and sold 
at %@%e under old. No. 3 white, old, 77@ 
T7%c; standards, old, 77@77%~; No. 2 white, 
old, 77%c. 

RYE—Sold fairly at $1.65@1.68 for No. 2, 
and $1.61 for No. 3. 

BARLEY—Offerings of new increasing 
with sales at $1.02@1.10, with old malting 
at $1.18 

CORN GOODS—Flour selling freely at low- 
er prices and quotable at $5.10. Grits and 
meal slow at $5 for grits and $4.99 per 100 
ibs for meal, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1917 1918 1917 


1918 
Flour, bbis..... 99 95 72 81 
Wheat, bus.... 3,120 154 621 169 
Corn, DUS....4+ 2,506 892 889 360 
Oats, bus...... 2,878 1,644 1,761 1,348 
Rye, bus,...... 78 17 35 
Barley, bus.... 93 179 28 60 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 27 
rLOUR—Administration 100 per cent hard 
wheat flour quoted at the newly announced 
maximum of $9.89 per bbl, bulk, or $10.49 
in 98-lb cotton sacks. Soft wheat flour, $10 
@10.49 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 


MILLFEED—Basis maximum for millfeed 
is $23.51 per ton, bulk, for mixed feed. Prices 
for sacked feed show a moderate range, due 
to the variation in size and cost of sacks 
used, bran being quoted at $27.65 @27.85 ton; 
mixed feed, $28.80@29, and shorts $29.55@ 
Corn bran is quoted at $40 ton, in 
100- lb sacks, 


WHEAT—The following sales were re- 
ported today: hard wheat, dark, No. 1, 8 
cars at ie 23%, 2 at $2.24; No. 2, 3 cars at 
$2.22%, 3 at $2.23; No. 1 semi-dark, 21 cars 
at $2.20, 12 at $2.20%, 8 at $2.21, 6 at 
$2.21%; No. 2 semi-dark, 1 car at $2.18, 35 
at $2.19, 8 at $2.19%, 2 at $2.20; yellow hard, 
No. 1, 1 car at $2.19; No. 2, 1 car at $2.18. 
Soft wheat, No. 1, 41 cars at $2.18; No. 2, 22 
cars at $2.16, 2 at $2.16%. 

CORN—White, No. 2 nominally si 93 @1.95, 
No, 3 $1.82@1,86; yellow, No. : $1.58 @1.62, 
No. 3 $1.564@1.59; mixed, No. 2 $1.56@1.59, 
No. 3 $1.52@1.65. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
eet --Shipments—, 





ee 





. 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wh't, bus.3,762,450 1,422,900 1,996,750 553,500 
Corn, bus,. 442,500 183,750 286,250 60,000 
Oats, bus... 215,900 171,700 90,000 61,50u 
Rye, bus... 9,900 6,600 ...... weese 
Barley, bus dba'ne eekhare 5,200 bee oe 
Bran, tons. 400 220 1,460 2,300 
Hay, tons,. 4,560 11,040 1,284 4,008 
Flour, bbls, 6,000 4,000 38,760 37,760 

MILWAUKEE, JULY 27 


FLOUR—Wholesale. prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 100 per cent hein 


Quality si desecevhbed Veestet -$.....@10,95 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton. . 10.50@11.00 
Rye flour, pure dark, cotton .... 8.50@ 9.50 
Barley flour, GS a 3.68 
Graham flour, COLTON. cccscccies 
Corn flour, cottom ......s+ss002+ 10, igre. a0 
Corn meal, 100 Ibm .....0eeeeess eeeee@ 56 
Oat flour, COtEOM ..ccccscceeaces “Sines 


MILLFEED—Strong and higher ‘ter wheat 
feeds, with standard bran $31.75@32; stand- 
ard fine middlings, $31.25@383; flour mid- 
dlings, $34.25; rye feed, $43@44; oil meal, 
$57; hominy feed, $60,—all in 100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices unchanged; receipts, 44 
onre, Millers and shippers absorbed all of- 
Now readily. No. 1 northern, $2.26@2.28; 

0. 2, $2.23@2.25; No. 3, $2.19@2.21. 

BARLEY—Prices declined 8@10c; receipts, 

cars. New-crop samples displayed daily, 
ranging $1@1.15. Demand light from all 
avers but as offerings have also been light, 

ere are no accumulations, No. 3, $1.13@ 


1.19; _ 4, $1.12@1.18; 
$1@1. 

fen unchanged; receipts only two 
cars, Millers and shippers have cleaned up 
offerings. New-crop rye expected shortly. 
No, 2, $1.80@1.81; No. 8, $1.75@1.79. 

CORN—Prices firm; receipts, 216 cars. De- 
mand good from millers and shippers, and 
offerings sell readily. No. 3 yellow, $1.60@ 
1.65; No. 4 yellow, $1.55@1.60; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.55@1.60; No. 3 white, $1.80@1.85. 

OATS—Prices firm; receipts, 362 cars. 
Shippers liberal buyers, and millers took the 
best grades, Standard, 77@78c; No. 3 white, 
76% @78c; No. 4 white, 754@77%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 5,645 17,600 33,790 28,693 
Wheat, bus.. 655,900 245,524 1,300 8,985 
Corn, bus.... 261,300 151,420 183,804 126,630 
Oats, bus.... 810,880 303,800 550,290 342,097 
Barley, bus.. 29,070 63,650 34,020 33,100 
Rye, bus.... 2,550 5,925 4,635 10,665 
Feed, tons.. 1,668 990 4,386 5,424 


ST. LOUIS, JULY 27 

FLOUR—New hard wheat flour, $10.09, 
bulk; new soft wheat flour, $10@10.09, bulk. 
White rye flour, $11.25; straight $9.80, dark 
$8.70,—bbl, jute. Rice flour, $9 per 100 lbs, 
cotton. Barley flour, 55 per cent, $10. 

MILLFEED—Maximum schedule of prices 
on hard wheat feed in car lots at St. Louis, 
in 100-lb sacks, is: bran, $1.50%; mixed feed, 
$1.56%; middlings, $1.60%; soft feed, 10c 
per 100 lbs more, and 50c per ton additional 
allowed mills in mixed cars flour and feed, 
containing 40 per cent or more feed. 

WHEAT—Demand good. Receipts, 2,124 
cars, against 1,909 last week. Closing prices: 
No. 1 red, $2.24@2.24%; No. 2 red, $2.21@ 
2.22; No. 3 red, $2.17; No. 4 red, $2.18; No. 
5 red, $2.19; No. 1 hard, $2.24; No. 2 hard, 
$2.21; No. 3 hard, $2.17; No, 1 dark hard, 
$2.26; No. 2 dark hard, $2.23; No. 3 dark 
hard, $2.19; No. 1 yellow hard, $2.23; No. 2 
yellow hard, $2.19; No. 3 yellow hard, $2.15; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.24; No. 2 northern 
spring, $2.21; No. 3 northern spring, $2.17; 
No. 1 durum, $2.24; No. 2 durum, $2.21. 

CORN—Prices. 5@10c higher, unchanged 
on white; fair demand. Receipts, 156 cars, 
against 209. Closing prices: No. 4 corn, 
$1.53@1.59; No. 5 corn, $1.57; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.67; No. 4 yellow, $1.60; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.50; No. 2 white, $1.94. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, $4.40; cream 
meal, $4.70; grits and hominy, $5,—in 100-Ib 
sacks. 

OATS—Unchanged to %c lower. Receipts, 
340 cars, against 321. Demand fair. Closing 
prices: No, 3 white, old 75%c, new 74%c; 
No. 4 white, old 74%c, new 73%c; No. 2 
mixed, 67% @69c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


feed and rejected, 








--Receipts -—Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis.. 57,270 45,630 66,720 61,240 


Wheat, bus. 2,763,901 816,222 1,465,030 343,880 
Corn, bus. 217,460 341,500 164,220 296,220 
Oats, bus... 756,740 517,350 704,850 379,340 
Rye, bus.... 4,661 OTS Vivens 4,010 


TOLEDO, JULY 27 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.o.b. mill, $9.90@10.31 (maximum 
price). Kansas hard wheat flour, . $10.31 
(maximum price). 

MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo, fair price basis; $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 





Wheat bran ‘ 
Mixed feed . vos > 
SRP a diode CARs cteeiciccceceeeces § 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags.............. 49.00 
Crushed flaxseed, in 100-lb bags....... 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 484 cars, 357 contract; 
year ago, 13, 10 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 46 cars, 1 contract; year 
ago, 11, 9 contract. 

OATS—Reeeipts, 50 cars, 29 contract; year 
ago, 9, 6 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





v~Receipts—, i) eee oP 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 579,200 15,000 18,300 3,600 
Corn, bus.... 52,900 12,000 26,900 ..... 
Oats, bus.... 76,200 12,000 39,800 ..... 
BALTIMORE, JULY 27 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring, Liberty grade .......... $11.15 @11.20 
Winter, Liberty grade .......... 10.76 @11.00 
Hard winter, Liberty grade..... 11.15 @11.20 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.00@ 9.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended patent....... @11.50 
City mills’ spring patent........ @11.50 
City mills’ winter patent........ 11.35 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. @11.25 


MILLFEED—Under new regulations, mills 
were nominally quoting in car lots in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $35.50; spring 
middlings, $37.50; soft winter bran, $37.50; 
soft winter middlings, $39.50; jobbing prices 
$2@3 ton higher. 

WHEAT—Steady; movement good, de- 
mand quiet. Receipts, 448,817 bus; stock, 
610,413. Closing prices: No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36%; No. 2 red garlic, $2.33. 


CORN—Lower and slow; demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 31,956 bus; stock, 
187,229. Closing prices: near-by contract for 
export, $1.65; domestic No, 3 yellow, track, 





$1.75; range of southern for week, $1.60@ 
1.95; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $8@8.26. 

OATS—Declined 3%c; movement large, de- 
mand moderate. Receipts, 125,107 bus; ex- 
ports, 501,334; stock, 1,291,531. Closing 
prices: contract No. 2 white clipped, for ex- 
port, 82%c, spot or transit, 76%c bid for 
prompt shipment; standard white, domestic, 
84%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 84c, 

RYE—Easier; démand and movement 
small. Receipts, 4,484 bus; stock, 34,520. 
Closing prices: new No. 2 western for export, 
$1.70; range for week of new near-by bag 
lots, $1.60@1.85. 





BUFFALO, JULY 27 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 








loads: Spring 
Wheat flour, 100 per cent --@10.93 
Low-grade ......eeeseeee @ 7.75 
MPG. FUG. Bc cvccccvcsccccedsooes @10.95 
Rye, straight eee eevee eeees@ 9.10 
Barley MOuUP 2... ccsccccessccse veeee@ 9.10 
Corn flour, white ..... eo vescdece sooesQ@anee 
Graham flour ........ eeiveveousse @10.93 
Sacked 

Bran, per tom .......+.+. oe eS eee- @34.11 
Standard middlings, per ton. alah ohm @36.11 
Red dog, per ton ..... oe eewanes.ce @ 35.56 
Barley mixed feed, per ton ..... @ 41.00 
Hominy .feed, white, per ton.... @ 65.50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... 64.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 96. 00@98. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 68.00 @70.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......... 70. mene 2 00 
Gluten feed, per ton ............ -@561.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads...... «eee» @55.00 
—s oats, bbl, 180 lbs, aa 

Swe betvepebadseoccreeece @10.25 
Oat ‘nulls, reground, sacked, ton. @18.00 


WHEAT—There were nearly 500 cars of 
winter wheat received here this week, and all 
the offerings were sold. Spot wheat was 
taken by millers at the following prices: No. 
1 white, $2.35; No. 2 white, $2.32; No. 1 red, 
$2.37; No. 2 red, $2.34; No. 3 red, $2.30; 
New York, domestic. 

CORN—Trade was light and many anxious 
sellers of low-grade corn. Feed mills took 
the bulk of corn sold.- Closing: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.85; No. 3 yellow, $1.78; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.60; No. 5 yellow, $1.50; No. 6 yellow, $1.40; 
sample corn, 65c@$1.35, on track, through 
billed, 

OATS—There was a good cleaning up daily 
of track receipts at about 1%c under last 
week. Receivers were inclined to keep sold 
up, fearing a flood of new oats. No. 2 white, 
82%c; standard, 82%c; No. 3 white, 81%c; 
No. 4 white, 80%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No interest in the market from 
any source, 

RYE—The market slumped at the close of 
the week. From sales of No. 1 new at $1.75, 
~ bids above $1.70 could be obtained at the 
close. 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 27 
FLOUR—Receipts, 7,456,515 lbs, in sacks. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks: 


Winter, new, 100 per cent....... $10.75 @11.25 
Kansas, new, 100 per cent...... 11.25 @11.50 
Spring, old, 100 per cent........ 11.35 @11.75 


WHEAT—Offerings light and market firm. 
Receipts, 340,256 bus; stock, 392,968. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection. Standard prices: 

No. 1 red winter, $2.39; No. 1 northern 
spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard winter, $2.39; No. 1 
red winter, garlicky, $2.37; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No, 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 3 red winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern 
spring, $2.32; No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 
red winter, garlicky, $2.30. 

RYE—In small supply and quiet. Quota- 
tions to arrive: No. 2 western, $1.70 bu; 
near-by, as to quality, $1.55@1.68 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—Sold slowly with ample of- 
ferings at former rates. Quotations: $10@11, 
as to quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or 
sacks. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Dull and weak, 
with supplies fairly liberal. Quotations: to 
arrive, on a basis of $8.50@9.25 per bbl, in 
sacks. 

CORN—Offerings light, but trade very slow 
and prices during week declined bc. Re- 
ceipts, 7,385 bus; exports, 43,327; stock, 137,- 
251. Quotations, car lots for local trade: 
oi d yellow, $1.88@1.89; No. 3 yellow, $1.87 


CORN GOODS—Dull, buyers being gen- 
erally well stocked up. Fanciest stock, how- 


ever, firmly held. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b scks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy..$....@4.85 


Granulated white meal, fancy... @5.30 
Yellow table meal, fancy........ @4.75 
White table meal, fancy ....... @5.30 
Ordinary ground meal ........... @ 4.50 
White corn flour, fancy .......... @5.55 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... @5.50 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... @5.30 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... @2.75 
OATS—Quiet and %c lower. Offerings 
moderate but ample. Receipts, 104,718 bus; 
exports, 70,000; stock, 327,319. Quotations: 
Oe BE a rere a eee 87% @88 
Standard white nae 87 @87% 
No. 3 white .... bi ie 86% @87 
ON err ee 85 @86é 





OATMEAL—Sold slowly and showed little 
change. Pearl barley a shade easier. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, bbl, $10.90; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.70@9.95; patent, 
cut, bbl, $10.90@12.40; pearl barley, in 100-1b 
sacks, as to size and quality, $4.75 @6.60. 


BOSTON, JULY 27 

FLOUR—Nominal market on Kansas hard 
wheat 100 per cent patents at $11.35@11.60 
bbl, in sacks, Soft winter wheat patents 
nominally $10.95@11.45 bbl, in sacks. 

MILLFEED—No offerings of wheat feeds 
and only an occasional car of other feeds. 
Rye feed, $51.50; barley feed, $42; gluten 
feed, $53.92; hominy feed, $63.90; stock feed, 
$57.50; oat hulls, reground, $22,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—White corn flour 
quiet at $5.45@5.65 per 100 Ibs, in sacks. 
White corn meal offered at $5.40@5.60; gran- 
ulated yellow, $4.65; bolted, $4.60; feeding, 
$3.45@3.50; cracked corn, $3.55@3.60; hom- 
iny grits and samp, $5.50@5.75; white corn 
flakes and cream of maize, $6.80@7,—all in 
100’s, 

SUBSTITUTES—Slow demand for all 
kinds. Oatmeal unchanged at $4.90 per 90-lb 
sack for rolled and $5.65 for cut and ground. 
New rye flour, in sacks, $9.80@10.25 bbl for 
Patent; new barley flour, $9.60@10.25, in 
sacks, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts—, -—Stoc 
1918 1917 1918 
Flour, bbis....*29,170 20,635 
WORE,  CUBics cvsed | wsied 
Corn, bus... 


ks—, 
1917 


+» 8,600 8,010 88,049 
Oats, bus..... 160,650 76,677 466,949 778, 440 
Rye, bus...... 1,150 ..... 16,790 1,132 
MEE, -WOBs as. cede > ccecd 40,414 13,167 
Millfeed, tons. 30 SB. -csdad | C80 as 
Corn meal, bbls 
Oatmeal, cases 21,200 

*Includes 18,600 bbis for export. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing July 26 were 45,000 bus oats. 

Exports of flour from Boston during the 
month of June, 1918, were 224,842 140-lb 
sacks. The exports from Jan. 1, 1918, were 
1,193,639 sacks, , 





DULUTH, JULY 27 
FLOUR—Quotations today, car or round 
lots, f.o.b. mills, in 98-lb cottons, wood 20c 
per bbl more: 





Standard war quality, bbl «+ $10.71 
Durum war semolina, bbl .. bes See 
No, 2 straight rye, bbl........... eose 9.95 
Pure white rye, DDI... ..ccccscevcees + 10.20- 
No, 3 dark rye, bbl. TTTTITTiTT TT 9.00 
Yellow corn meal, 100 ibs eoesees evcess 4.25 
Yellow corn flour, 100 Ibs........... ° 4.66 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ending: 


1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbls 
July 27.. ..... July 28..22,775 July 29..25,315 
July 20.. 2,020 July 21..26,390 July 22..12,945 


July 13..14,135 July 14..19,620 July 15..21,000 
July 6..10,405 July 7..15,245 July 8..18,270 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bu: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
July 20 ..... 73% @76% ...@ 103@124 
July 23 ...:. 72% @75% @ *90@100 
July 23 ..... 74% @77T% @ 90@100 
July 24..... 74% @77% ...@ 90@100 
July 26 ..... 74 77 @ 90@100 
July 26 ..... 75% @76% -@. 90@100 
July 37°.<.:. 69% @74% ...@... 90@100 
July 28, 1917 79% @82% +» @185 80@125 


*New-crop. 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
July 27, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-—Domestic——, -——-Bonded——, 

1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 

GARB co seccs 1 2 333 es 64 87 
RPO ovcccece 1 1 26 os oe es 
Barley caves * 28 12 319 7 1 123 
Flaxseed ... 87 365 1,508 28 51 8 


WHEAT—Limited receipts. Arrivals this 
week largely mixed cars; top grades scarce. 
With present cleaned-up stocks and slow 
movement, mills are short of supplies and 
are idle. Cash market bare of receipts and 
trade suspended. 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (July 27), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


r—Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Spring ..... 1 27 «#4731 ‘ 48 626 
Durum .... .. 7 3865 o's 9 434 
WSOP cscs os os 24 ee 
Totals ... 1 34 1,080 “6 57 960 
A See 3 2 70 5 8 227 
Bonded .. .. ae 18 8° 18 2 
RIO wicsccs a 1 27 os 6 90 
Barley ..... 2% 5 205 7 +» 860 
Bonded ee os 12 és 1 18 
Flaxseed ... 61 16 56 51 80 18 
Bonded .. .. 89 ee ee 6 ee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks July 27, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 

els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7- Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 


1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor 1 . 3,317 3 & 323 
2 dk nor 
3 nor 
3 dk nor ee -» 302 oe oe 71 
All other 
spring ... 1 217 1,415 ae 27 - 142 
Durum .... 4 13 3,183 ve 17 +145 
Winter .... .. ob i _ ee 37 
RROD Gedss! > 65 ve se 2 
Mixed be 6 - 147 





230 8,283 9 49 «6867 








FLAXSEED—Irregular, with an upward 
tendency. Prices easy first of week, but later 
hardened. Today buying orders ran prices 
up 13@19c, the top figure being for new-crop. 
New high records were established. Lessened 
support caused 4@7c decline on deferred fu- 
tures from high point. Spot market steady 
on No. 1 at July basis, but to arrive bids 
were advanced 2c, and now hold at 6c under 
September. Early sown flax not likely to be 
much benefited by recent rains, but late sown 
looks more favorable. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


——Close—_, 
Opening July 28 
July 22 High Low July 27 1917 
July ..$.... $4.73 $4.62 $4.73 $3.26% 
Sept... 4.57 4.80 4.54 4.76 3.29% 


Oct. .. 4.50 4.77 4.48 4.70 3.29 
Nov. .. 4.47 4.70 4.44 4.64 3.26 





NEW YORK, JULY 27 


FLOUR—Quiet. Trade temporarily filled 
up. More activity looked for in about 10 


days. Quotations: springs and Kansas, $11.38 
@11.70 bbl; winters, $10.90@11.25,—98-ib 
cottons, Receipts were 144,692 bbls. 


RYE FLOUR—Still inactive. Stocks heavy. 
Quotations: spot and to arrive, $9.75@11.75, 
100-lb jutes. 

SUBSTITUTES—AIll in light demand. 
Quotations: yellow corn meal, $4.70@4.95; 
white, $5@5.25; corn flour, $5.25@5.50,—all 
per 100 ibs, cotton. Barley flour, better 
grade, $9.75@10.25; old variety, $7.90@9,— 
98-lb sacks. Rice flour, 10@10%c per Ib. 

WHEAT—Active, with good export de- 
mand, though it was reported that buyers 
had lowered bids to about $2.34%, track, New 
York. Receipts, 40,600 bus. 

CORN—As a result of over-buying weak- 
ened, and considerable selling followed. Fa- 
vorable war news was a further reason for 
decline in prices. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.93%; No. 3 yellow, $1.83%. Receipts, 124,- 
600 bus. 

OATS—Lower, owing to favorable crop 
reports. Quotations: 85% @86%c, according 
to quality. Receipts, 542,000 bus. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 30 


Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 


Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.01 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 
cent is feed or substitutes) ......... 10.26 


Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 


docks undelivered .........++esee4- 10.26 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars 

or docks less than car lots undeliv- 

GMOS nw ccccdocccccccbscscceccsvapded 10.36 
Class E, small-lot bakers, grocers, 

WOPONOUSS ces cccccccccscccscevcces 10.61 


Exact charge extra for hauling. 
Sacks 60c per bbl, extra. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
AUB. 8.2... cecsce 184,790 359,595 289,555 
July 27... 178,530 144,160 380,380 269,980 
July 20... 255,362 165,850 380,620 260,340 
July 13... 280,495 188,305 340,345 240,850 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
Aug. 8. ..6 essere 1,005 16,570 4,726 
July 27.. 3,800 3,880 24,116 8,360 
July 20... 5,460 2,695 24,850 6,910 
July 13... 9,166 18,060 22,686 2,850 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
May 26. 64 57,125 107,923 222,530 9,065 


June 1. 64 57,125 111,465 207,460 4,055 000 
June 8. 62 56,175 141,130 202,210 5,725 205 
June 15. 62 56,625 129,750 145,406 8,655 618 
June 22. 60 53,725 130,435 188,670 14, 620 615 
June 29. 64 566,226 134,065 167,646 27,585 1,120 
July 6. 6466,726 47,605 146,420 1,830 oe 
July 13. 6456,726 64,280166,040 975 
July 20. 6253,375 34,060 137,595 
July 27. 53 49,475 59,335 102,980 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(July 80), for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 ibs, in 100-Ib sacks, were reported 
as follows by aaa 


1,530 


y 30 Year ago 
WEOB 00.06 cteverswve $30. sete. 57 $37.00@38.00 
Stand. middlings.. 32.17@32.57 47.00@48.00 


Flour middlings... 31.66@31.72 61.00@66.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 31.68@32.57 59.50@60.00 
CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 

net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $62.00 @62.50 





No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 59.00@59.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.50@59.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.00@58.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 ibs, 100-Ib sacks. 43.00@45.00 
White corn meal, granulated... 5.15@ 5.20 
Corn meal, yellowf ............. 4.456@ 4.50 
Rye flour, whitef .............. 5.26@ 5.30 
Rye flour, pure darkf .......... 3.50@ 4.20 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ...... 9.25@ 9.50 
Buckwheat flour, bbi* .. -+ 13.60@14.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* .. ++ 10.61@10.67 
Graham, standard, bbl* ........ 10.61 @16.67 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ...... sees 10.00@. 

Mill screenings, per ton ........ 10. 00@15. 00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 12.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@46.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@60.00 
Fiaxseed screenings, ton ..... ++ 15.00@20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 13.00@15.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 lbs 


-@. 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100- ib ‘sackst 65. 00@56. 00 
*Per bbl in sacks. fCar-lot prices. Less 
than. car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. 


{Per 100 Ibs. 
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Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
.Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


Dark northern spring.... 
Northern spring 
ea 
Amber durum .........-. 
BREE co vcvccitcveceens 
Red durum ....... 2.14 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23 
Hard winter ........ cooe B31 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19 
Red winter ..........+6- 
Duluth prices ic over Minneapolis. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
J 


1 
$2.23% $ 
2.21 





po PO PO RO RO RO BS NO NO BO 7 
ee roe toe eS O 
DAKBSHMOSOWMS 
FEET KEKRE” 


Saturday were: uly 28 

July 27 July 20 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 609,500 259,080 613,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 9,973 11,582 10,169 
Millstuff, tons ... 356 262 781 
Corn, bus ....... 158,920 156,940 57,570 
Oats, bus ....... 337,560 311,500 131,950 
Barley, bus ..... 71,020 46,350 91,800 
Rye, bus ........ 27,560 11,000 16,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 45,000 16,000 61,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: July 28 

July 27 July 20 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 28,080 42,510 329,630 
Flour, bbls ...... 218,741 314,936 127,818 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,847 13,280 10,3381 
Corn, bus ....... 115,200 93,240 30,000 
Oats, bus ....... 336,400 429,000 297,440 
Barley, bus ..... 90,000 67,760 128,260 
TO, WOR kc dacecs 26,800 14,760 13,560 
Flaxseed, bus ... 2,600 2,060 34,720 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending July 
27, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 
July 27 July 20 
No. 1 dark northern spring.. 16 26 





No. 2 dark northern spring.. 7 14 
Other dark northern spring. . 7 10 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 14 19 
No. 2 northern spring ....... 10 10 
Other northern spring ....... 14 13 
| SS GO UCR o-4 ce 
Other red spring ........... 1 on 
Amber durum ........6-0055 6 6 
DOPE ce kev ccebaccinctevets 3 2 
Red durum ...... 1 ee 
Mixed wheat ..... vecveee 49 48 
Dark hard winter .. . 74 36 
PEOTG WOME oo Fs ecco sieves 104 54 
BOG WERE oie vce ccc species 89 28 
BP, SHUEY nb ccdaccngastendes is 8 
BEGPE WRAGS ocivcccccccccneces ar 26 
BL San EEEe TELE Ee 1 22 
We COG aac aiieiccececcisqucs 2 7 

UGE. cic vee dvewcescoececs 398 328 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): July 28 July 29 
— 27 — 20 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... eee 295 
No. 1 northern. aos ees 1 2,103 
No. 2 northern.. - jexe see 18 1,688 
Other grades ... ... bes 552 3,158 
Totals ........ 36 56 571 7,344 
In 1916 ....... 1,273 < Sear 
In 1914 ....... 3,694 GGUS (tives. canes 
In 1913 ....... SG,G08  BEGEE ~ccces:” Seece 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
23.. 150@158 72 @73 174@186 100@120 
24.. 150@160 73 @74 183@185 100@120 
25.. 152@160 72 @73 183@185 100@123 
26.. 152@160 72 @73 183@185 95@118 
27.. 155@165 72% @73% 183@185 90@107 
29.. 160@165 71 @72 182@184 90@105 

77%@78% 204@205 115@155 


30*. 220@223 
17 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


July 28 = 29 ~~ 31 
1916 1915 


July 27 July 20 1917 
Corn .... 186 184 5 4 
Oats .... 491 316 23 250 9 
Barley... 500 500 54 148 62 
Rye ..... 10 37 5 26 5 
Flaxseed, 60 63 100 22 52 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 











July 27 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 548 194 1,204 > are 
Boston ...... ‘ 70 386 1 40 
Buffalo ..... 230 823 573 14 65 
Chicago 1,368 4,707 1,646 411 177 
Afloat .... dee sor eee pes 
Detroit ..... 24 57 95 16 oes 
Duluth ..... 6 abe 1 1 28 
Galveston ... 4 os 1 «te a a9 

Indianapolis. 190 889 98 1 
Kansas City. 2,012 903 293 eerie 
Milwaukee... 3 408 253 4 21 
Minneapolis. . 36 136 492 10 «500 
New Orleans. 289 71 Wee. “Sec oo 

Newp. News. ve sen COT ks 
New York... 14 300 1,675 16 227 
Omaha ..... 690 601 608 4 19 
Peoria ...... 4 305 82... eve 
Philadelphia. 420 136 ao 98 
St. Louis ... 1,414 297 182 D Nes 
Toledo ...... 343 60 176 58 127 
Canals ...... ah ids BB «ee vse 

Lakes ...... 584 135 oe sx 
Totals..... 8,169 10,092. 9,507 571 1,302 
July 20, 1918 3,574 10,023 10,178 687 1,419 
July 28, 1917 6,890 3,458 8,266 462 1,475 
July 29, 1916 40,889 5,167 8,537 8650 1,641 
July 31, 1915 6,582 2,306 1,309 95 253 
Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
4,595,000 bus; corn, 690,000 bus. Decreases— 


Oats, 671,000 bus; rye, 116,000; barley, 117,- 
000. Bonded: Decreases—Oats, 75,000 bus; 
barley, 7,000. 


Flaxseed and Products 

Linseed oil meal is firm at $55@56 ton, 
in sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Notwithstand- 
ing the high price, the production of meal at 
Minneapolis is absorbed as made. Feeders 
are inquiring for supplies right along. Lin- 
seed mill men are of the opinion that oil meal 
will hold strong and be scarce until the new 
flax crop is harvested. 

Offerings of cash flaxseed are light and 
values are 8@i2c bu higher for the week. 
The advance is reflected in the higher price 
of oil which is now quoted at $1.90 gallon, 
car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

News in regard to the growing flax crop 
in the Northwest is more encouraging. Rains 
have proven very beneficial and the condition 
of the crop is vastly improved. 

* * 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





c—Mpls—, - Duluth. 

Track Toarr. Track Sept Oct. 
July 23 - 48% 4.48% 4.54 4.57 . 
July 24 ... 4.68% 4.68% 4.70 4.74 4.70 
July 25 ... 4.57% 4.57% 4.59 4.64 4.59 
July 26... 4.58% 4.58% 4.60 4.65 4.60 
July 27 ... 4.68% 4.68% 4.73 4.76 4.70 
July 29 ... 4.63% 4.63% 4.66 4.70 4.65 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in pe va omitted): 

o—Receipts——, -——In store, 
1918 917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis.. 45 61 73 50 =6100 22 
Duluth ...... 51 104 566 115 416 1,641 

Totals..... 96 165 129 165 616 1,663 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to July 
27, 1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 














Minneapolis 5,969 8,391 891 681 
Duluth ....... 3,034 7,949 3,052 8,738 
Totals ...... 9,003 16,340 3,943 9,319 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, July 29.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on following dates, were: 
July 28 July 29 





Destination— toed 27 July 20 1917 1916 
London ........ 1 3 19 
Liverpool ...... - 5 1 7 
Glasgow ....... 4 1 14 8 
Pree es oe ee 5 
BRUNE pe bccvcccens 10 oe 5 oe 
Bristol ........ ee és w 1 
Marseilles ..... 5 ve 
Bordeaux ...... 3 es 
Dublin ....... e2 4 
Christiania .... ee 5 
Belfast ........ es 4 
Havre .......+5 5 oe 
oo Pee 2 ee 
La Pallice ..... on 3 ee 
Rotterdam ..... 75 7 ° 87 
Copenhagen ° oe 21 
MEER. 65-2 &.0.2'a6 63 10 8 
CUBR cccedoccce ot 16 
a er ees ee ee oe 6 
Other W. I.’s .. .. oe é* 13 
Cen, America .. .. es oe 2 
Other 8. A. .... .. oe ve 2 
Others ......... a 18 

Potala .ccoves 156 42 23 226 





Coarse Grain in the Northwest 

July 23.—Barley is very slow and about 
15c bu lower than last week. Millers and 
exporters have practically stopped buying. 
Quotations today are around $1.03 bu for 
choice grades. 

Oats at Minneapolis have been weak the 
last few days, due somewhat to the arrival 
of new oats from points in Iowa. No. 3 white 
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oats are quoted at 70@7ic bu, or 2c lower 
than a week ago. 

Rye also is slow, and 8c lower. This mar- 
ket is out of line on rye, and millers have 
been shipping considerable from other mar- 
kets. New rye is beginning to arrive from 
the Southwest, and will, no doubt, have a 
softening influence on prices. No. 2 rye on 
track is quoted at $1.80@1.82 bu and, to ar- 
rive, at $1.65 @1.70. 

Corn is not quite so strong, though the 
demand for choice grades about equals re- 
ceipts. No. 3 yellow is quoted at $1.58@ 
1.65 bu. 





Exports for Week Ending July 20, 1918 








Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.......... 298,000 42,000 648,000 
BROBROM ccccce cases 0086q “esece 125,000 
po ree ee aes ee 804,000 
ear 298,000 42,000 1,577,000 
POST. WHEN... tices Knees 183,000 764,000 
U. Kingdom... ..... 66,000 6,000 ...... 
Continent .... ..... 232,000 36,000 ...... 
po!) ee ee 298,000 42,000 ...... 





Summary of U. S. and Canadian Exports 
July i1to Same time 
July 20,1918 last year 


Wheat, BUS occeccore 29,000 8,136,000 
Flour, bbls ......... 6 388,000 4,626,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 1,776,000 10,218,000 
Corn, bus woves 773,000 1,114,000 
Cate DUM ccceveveccrs 5,524,000 8,166,000 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to July 20, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 











Minneapolis -18,420 14,424 876 1,111 
Duluth ........ SOR” (2,308: sien. 59 
66 outside. mills 8,632 8,774 210 133 

Totals ...... 23,044 24,300 1,086 1,303 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 


1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 

July 24 .... 49 91 1 il 22 #177 
July 256.... 59 69 oe 5 25 278 
July 26 .... 103 120 2 1 16 «147 
July 27 .... 108 67 ee 3 5614 176 
July 29 .... 190 191 5 8 14 186 
July 30 .... 159 98 oe 6 28° 359 
Totals ... 668 636 8 34 619 1,323 





London Exchange 
London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as rs 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
July 24-30 ...... $4.75% $....@4.74% $4.71% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(July 30) at 49c. 





Exports of wheat and flour from the 
United States for the twelve months end- 
ed June 30, as given by the Department 
of Commerce, were 132,580,000 bus, com- 
pared with 203,574,000 the previous year. 
Exports of corn were 40,998,000 bus, 
against 64,721,000 last year, and of oats 
were 105,881,000 bus, against 88,944,000 
last year. 








Minneapolis-Duluth Grain Receipts 
The following table shows the receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth as com- 


piled by Cargill Elevator Co., from Aug. 1, 


bushels (000’s omitted): 


1917, to June 30, 1918, with comparisons, in 























DULUTH 
Wheat— 1917-18 2916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1918-14 1912-13 
EERE EERE Se EE ae 9,941 13,795 55,994 40,006 42,080 67,096 
RS ve cht eh goo hyd hs cH SED 6,008 8,833 34,206 14,930 13,856 14,342 
Winter and western ........ 442 4,427 4,890 4,323 3,703 1,294 
All wheat 16,386 27,065 95,090 59,261 59,639 82,732 
Flaxseed 2,587 7,376 4,820 6,211 8,425 15,281 
NED as Kix av CUR Keak Ke CaN 7,468 8,595 14,393 10,770 10,433 13,166 
RI Soil Gh cies bidene kb Alstcicoanrs 677 3,176 4,498 8,055 6,561 6,656 
RR ay Pk RE ee 3,471 2,707 4,196 4,194 1,209 2,193 
GORD civ tXowthy ec Sere Ptevene's 217 aE 2,968 769 292 
eet ores os wegenes Sa 30,806 48,932 122,997 90,459 $6,036 120,320 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Wheat— 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1918-14 1912-13 
EE oe TE Cy 65,889 $2,105 148,247 84,924 92,221 112,477 
CE. 5 cance ens s nenenedud 7,282 7,292 7,993 4,499 4,243 6,290 
Winter and western ........ 5,574 26,694 18,533 18,358 6,609 5,598 
MARE 5 icin seas ebbbeten ea 79,695 116,091 169,778 107,681 103,073 124,365 
SS RRR Pa FTE hips Stara 5,956 8,273 6,936 6,963 7,715 11,810 
BPEL v5.0: 5555. welekek e802 seas 35,134 25,797 42,523 28,585 28,8638 83,751 
WE Sick kth s tadebanGae seve . 42,159 30,669 42,525 22,367 22,112 17,424 
BOO 30 bic SENN ROK EE anno hakes 11,782 6,963 6,719 5,625 6,327 5,888 
ME sistctvschvabvarpaataacte os 26,893 9,791 5,477 14,561 9,897 5,762 
whe 6543 bos sash ab ces 188,597 197,584 273,952 185,782 176,977 199,000 
COMBINED 
Wheat— 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1918-14 ap, 18 
Spring ..... ey Pee SPT ‘ 76,830 95,900 199,241 124,832 184,301 ao es3 
BOOED: (vc abiivietes) avis 13,236 16,125 42,199 19,429 18,099 o0,ens 
Winter and western ....... . 6,016 31,121 23,423 22,681 10,312 6, 
+ Sail 
eee ee ae rey eet 96,081 143,146 264,863 166,942 162,712 207,087 
PEER, S eR TEC eee 8,54 15,649 11,756 12,174 16,140 Att 
I Vieni eRe ebb a tiseeesc 42,602 34,392 56,916 39,355 $9,286 46,017 
SERINE DS SET AY Sar 42,836 33,845 47,023 30,422 27,673 anese 
Ne ra lat ee ante dbus VA bi a hock 15,253 9,670 10,915 9,819 6,536 ore. 
WEE Sah ban hte iccivat Poh danteeae 14,088 9,814 5,477 17,529 10,666 , 
Pe ins tale 
Totals ne taking cecceces 219,403 246,516 396,950 276,241 263,013 319,320 











July 31, 1918 
OCEAN DELIVERY SERVICE 


Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping Board, 
Points Out the Great Mercantile Marine 
Future of the United States 


Wasnrineton, D. C., July 27.—A great 
ocean delivery service to match that ex- 
cellent delivery system which has been 
the groundwork of successful American 
business, is to be the aim of Edward N. 
Hurley, chairman of the Shipping Board, 
in the development of the great merchant 
marine now under construction. The 
American delivery system can no longer 
afford to stop at the seaboard, Mr. Hur- 
ley points out. With a merchant marine 
of 25,000,000 tons building it will be essen- 
tial that American commodities find their 
way through ocean waterways to every 
important port on the globe, he says. 

“American business has the best deliv- 
ery service in the world for customers at 
home,” the chairman of the Shipping 
Board says. “The department store not 
only delivers a spool of thread to a re- 
mote suburb on schedule, but delivers it 
through an interlocking system of motor 
trucks, light vehicles, branch distributing 
stations and wagon routes, which speed 
up service and cut costs. The manufac- 
turer and jobber reach their customers by 
flexible railroad service extending from 
the loaded freight car to the emergency 
express shipment to fill out missing stock 
numbers—and if these do not suffice they 
get closer to the customer With branches. 
This typical American delivery service 
has been extended to soil products, like 
California oranges, Colorado cahtaloupes, 
northwestern red apples, Florida grape- 
fruit, and Georgia peaches. By means 
of the refrigerator car and modern grad- 
ing and packages, new trade has been 
built by serving new customers in new 
ways. 

“But all this delivery development is 
for our home trade. No country in the 
world hauls a ton of freight on the rail- 
roads as ry | as we do. No country in 
the world has linked up such vast terri- 
tory as ours on a modern delivery basis. 
Almost anything we raise or manufacture 
anywhere in the United States can be 
hauled profitably, quickly, right side up, 
in good order—at home. We are not 
daunted by distance, bulk, expense, or dif- 
ficulties. If one delivery method won’t 
work, we invent another. 

“But always for ourselves. 

“When we have prime American pro- 
ducts to deliver to a foreign customer, it 
has been our practice thus far to call in 
the rusty ocean tramp steamer, turn the 
job over to a foreigner, and forget about 
it. 

“Imagine a great factory or depart- 
ment store with no delivery system for its 
customers, When goods are packed, the 
shipping clerk steps to the door, whistles 
for any old expressman or teamster, and 
hands the goods over to him. That is 
what we have been doing in foreign trade. 
The more dilapidated the expressman’s 
rig, and the cheaper his bid on the job, 
the better we thought it. 

“Meanwhile, the Briton and the Ger- 
man have been reaching some of the best 
trade in the world by the best ocean-de- 
livery service. We started our jobbing 
teamster to South America with our goods 
and forgot all about him. He promised to 
get there as soon as he could. While he 
was on the road, the Briton and the Ger- 
man sped past him with fast delivery 
trucks of the latest type. 

“But the war is going to change all 
this. When we get done with our job of 
making the world safe for democracy, we 
will have 25,000,000 tons of merchant 
ships, or the equivalent of England’s 
ships for war, But each improvement in 
war shipping brings its corresponding im- 
provement in merchant shipping. A year 
ago we would have been glad to get our 
hands on ships of any size or type, and 
our hopes were centered on a large fleet 
of wooden steamers of moderate capacity. 
Today, while still keeping all our wooden 
shipyards busy, we have increased the 
Size to 5,000 tons, and now know that 
most of this wooden tonnage will be kept 
In coastwise trade, releasing the steel 
ships for the war zone. Where we were 
glad to get steel ships of 5,000 to 7,000 
tons a year ago, now we are building them 
'n 8,000 and 1,000-ton types, and planning 
troop ships of 12,000 and 15,000 and even 
20,000 tons, with speeds of 16 to 20 knots 
an hour, 

“It is none too early for the American 
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business man to begin thinking of these 
ships in terms of modern delivery service 
to foreign customers. And not the busi- 
ness man alone, but the farmer, the con- 
sumer, the community—the whole Ameri- 
can nation. We must get ships into our 
thinking, and planning, and work, just as 
we have got railroads into the American 
consciousness. 

“When the war ends, there will be work 
for ships all over the world. Peace will 
soon make the British mercantile marine 
as strong as ever. The Norwegians and 
Japanese are building ships. The Ger- 
mans will undoubtedly rebuild their mer- 
cantile marine. So it is possible to look 
ahead and see times coming when we must 
compete with these nations. And we shall 
never hold our own unless both our ships 
and our con ag nse are organized along 
the efficient delivery lines that facilitate 
business at home. 

“We must have ships running to all 
customers in Latin America, the Pacific, 
and Europe on regular delivery schedules. 
Germany had the greatest international 
department-store delivery system in the 
world before the war. See how her mer- 
chant marine was tied up in foreign har- 
bors. The Hamburg-American line had 
in 1913 a total of 192 ships, and with these 
ships it covered 74 regular steamship 
routes. The North German Lloyd had 
133 ships, and its regular routes cov- 
ered practically the whole world. Brit- 
ish shipping is on the same basis of regu- 
lar routes and regular deliveries. We 
would not undertake to give service to 
customers at home without our fast 
freight lines, express facilities, and spe- 
cial cars for special goods. We cannot 
hope to get close to foreign customers, 
and keep close, and give service, unless we 
organize our new ships to run on regular 
routes and embody the idea of regular 
service into the new foreign trade which 
we much build. 

“Now we are rapidly building the me- 
chanical equipment for regular steam- 
ship lines all over the world. The fast 
troop ship can be converted for combined 
passenger and cargo service and placed 
on regular lines, reaching the whole of 
Central America, South America, the Pa- 
cific, and the British Colonies. We shall 
undoubtedly have our own liners to Great 
Britain, European, and Mediterranean 
ports. 

“To keep this great new merchant ma- 
rine busy we must have a radical change 
in American business thinking. Every 
manufacturer and trader in the United 
States, every barker, farmer, miner, and 
consumer must begin to think now about 
American merchant ships as a great mod- 
ern international delivery service. No 
longer must we be content to let our rail- 
roads stop at the ocean—they must extend 
to reach clear around the globe.” 

Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 
The following reports from mills in va- 
rious parts of the spring wheat belt, dated 
July 27, indicate the splendid condition 
of the crop on that date: 


MIN NESOTA 

Claro Milling Co., Lakeville: Rye and 
barley harvested. Now stacking. Wheat 
being cut. Average, 22 bus per acre; 
quality fine. 

Shane Bros. Wilson & Co., Hastings: 
Rye and barley all cut. Wheat and oats 
being cut. 

Big Diamond Mills Co., Morristown: 
Winter rye, barley, early oats and win- 
ter wheat harvested. Late oats not yet 
cut; spring wheat about half cut. Quality 
excellent. 

Marshall Milling Co., Marshall: Har- 
vesting will iy a next week. Excellent 
crop; 20 to 30 bus per acre. 

Phoenix Milling Co., Herman: Oats and 
barley being harvested. Wheat cutting next 
week. Quality good; yield about 17 bus. 

Melrose Milling Co., Melrose: Rye and 
early barley cut. Starting to cut marquis. 
Average yield 20 bus of good quality. 

Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls: 
Wheat cutting will begin first of week. 
Indications are for good average crop of 
excellent quality. 

L. G. Campbell Milling Co., Blooming 
Prairie: Harvesting will be general next 
week. Quality Estimate yield 18 
bus per acre; 15 per cent increase in 
wheat acreage over last year. 

LaGrange Milling Co., Red Wing: Rye 
and barley being harvested. Wheat will 


be cut next week. Average yield over 20 
bus per acre. Quality fine. ~ 

Crookston Milling Co., Crookston: 
Wheat cutting will begin next week. 
Yield fair; quality very good. 

W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton: Wheat, 
barley and rye on light soil all cut. Wheat 
on heavy soil being.cut. Average yield 
17 bus per acre; quality exceptionally 
fine. 

Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo: 
Barley and rye all cut. Cutting of wheat 
just beginning. Average yield 18 to 20 
bus per acre; quality mostly one and two. 

Empire Milling Co., Janesville: Har- 
vesting nicely started. Wheat should 
yield 20 to 25 bus. 

C. S. Christenson Co., Madelia: Har- 
vesting has begun, but held up on account 
of rain. Yield 15 to 25 bus per acre. 
Quality will vary. 

Bay State Milling Co., Winona: Rye 
being harvested, barley next week, and 
wheat within ten days. A yield of 25 to 
30 bus per acre. Very high quality. 

Madison Milling Co., Madison: Barley 
and oats all cut. Wheat cutting in three 
or four days. Estimate yield 16 bus per 
acre, quality Nos. 1 and 2. 

New Prague Milling Co., New Prague: 
Wheat being cut. Average yield 20 to 23 
bus per acre. 

Sheffield-King Milling Co., Faribault: 
Barley and oats being cut. Wheat yield, 
22 bus per acre; quality No. 1. 

Osakis Milling Co., Osakis: Wheat be- 
ing cut, yield 18 to 22 bus per acre; qual- 
ity fine. 

Echo Milling Co., Echo: Harvesting 
begun. Wheat yield about 20 bus per 
acre. Quality excellent. 

Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls: 
Harvesting of wheat will begin in about 
a week. 

Springfield Milling Co., Springfield: 
Harvesting begun. Wheat yield, 18 to 
20 bus per acre. Some smut and rust. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm: Rye 
and barley all harvested. Wheat being 
cut. Average yield 20 bus per acre; qual- 
ity ver ; 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato: Wheat 
being cut. Both quality and yield good. 

Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham: Some 
wheat being cut. Heavy rains will de- 
lay harvesting. 

" SOUTH DAKOTA 

Gregory Roller Mills Co., Gregory: 
Wheat very good quality; acreage large. 
Corn should be excellent crop. 

Geo. C. Christian & Co., Redfield: Rye 
and barley about harvested; wheat one- 
third cut. Approximate yields should be: 
wheat 22 bus, barley 35, oats 40 and rye 
12, 

Webster Milling Co., Webster: Rye 
and barley being cut. Wheat cutting 
about Aug. 1. Average yield 16 bus per 
acre; quality above average. 

Aberdeen Milling Co., Aberdeen: Har- 
vesting now. Wheat will yield 14 bus 
per acre; quality . 

Excelsior Milling Co., Yankton: Wheat 
and oats 75 per cent harvested. Some 
threshing probably next week. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Northwood Milling Co., Northwood: 
Harvest will begin Aug. 15-20. Yield 20 
to 35 bus per acre. 

Sharon Milling Co., Sharon: Wheat 
cutting will begin Aug 10-12. Probable 
yield 15 bus per acre; quality good. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Bismarck: 
Wheat cutting will begin Aug. 15. Yield 
about 5 bus per acre; quality good. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Dickinson: 
Wheat cutting next week. Yield 4 to 6 
bus per acre. 

Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot: 
cutting will begin Aug. 15. 
yield 8 to 10 bus per acre. 

Park River Milling Co., Park River: 
Wheat cutting Aug. 10. Yield at least 
15 bus per acre; quality exceptionally 
fine. 

Fargo Mill Co., Fargo: Wheat cutting 
in two weeks.- Yield 20 bus per acre; 
good quality. 

Bemmels Milling Co., Lisbon: Wheat 
cutting begun. Yield 15 bus per acre. 

New Rockford Milling Co., New Rock- 
ford: Wheat cutting Aug. 15. Yield 
18 bus per acre; san! good. 

Grafton Roller Mills Co., Grafton: 
Wheat cutting Aug. 3. Average yield 15 
bus per acre; — good. 

Harvey Milling Co. Harvey: Rains 
have helped the late and early grain. 
Yield of 8 to 10 bus per acre. 
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Russell-Miller Milling Co., Valley City: 
Wheat cutting will begin in two weeks. 
Average yield 8 to 10 bus. Quality will 
va 


ry. 

Vivian & Anderson, Westhope: Con- 
ditions greatly improved. heat will 
probably average 7 bus per acre. § 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis: Ripening of grain and cutting 
have been somewhat delayed in places in 
Minnesota and South Dakota by heavy 
rains. Several days have been warm and 
humid and black rust has appeared in some 
localities, but it has not developed enough 
to make it more than a minor considera- 
tion. The grain in many places is so 
heavy that it has lodged and this makes it 
hard to cut. In the dry belt of western 
North Dakota and northern Montana 
there have been good showers, which will 
improve late grain. 

Minnesota: By the first of next week 
the harvesting of wheat will be well under 
way in the southern half of Minnesota. 
A large percentage of barley, oats and 
= has been cut and samples received 
show good quality Flax conditions in 
Minnesota are favorable; -recent rains 
have been very beneficial. We have had 
ideal corn weather and look for a lar 
crop. Outside of a few districts in the 
state that are only fair, general prospects 
for all crops are excellent. 

South Dakota: Wheat has ripened 
rapidly in some districts as far north as 
Aberdeen, due to hot weather early in 
July. This forcing the wheat may reduce 
the yield slightly in these districts, but 
the general wheat situation throughout 
the state is highly satisfactory. Harvest- 
ing has started and will be general next 
week. The cutting of coarse grains is com- 
pleted in many p. Ah and the quality and 
yield are high. Flax and corn conditions 
are fine and average about the same as 
the southern"half of Minnesota. 

North Dakota: The wheat condition in 
the Red River valley indicates a big crop; 
west of there to Devils Lake, the territory ~ 
is spotted, but recent rains have improved 
it. In the Minot district east, there is an 
improvement in general conditions and 
where the wheat crop was doubtful some 
time ago, it may possibly yield 6 to 8 bus. 
Rye and flax are the best crops in the cen- 
tral western part of the state. 

Montana: There is little change in the 
situation. In the northern part of the 
state where the crops have been damaged 
by drouth, recent rains have helped the 
grass and what little crop remains. In 
the eastern portion of the state several 
areas that have had rains are in fair con- 
dition. There are some good districts in 
the central part of the state as well as in 
the southern part. It is certain that the 
flax yield for this state will show a de- 
cided decrease from former years, as the 
eastern part of the state where most of it 
is raised will have a poor crop. 





Arbitrating Disputes 

Upholding a decision of the arbitration 
board of the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ 
Association in a controversy arising upon 
rejection of an overdraft covering the 
price of a lot of corn, the Oklahoma su- 
preme court said the other day, in the 
case of Burke Grain Co. vs. Stinchcomb: 

“Where an arbitration is had, and the 
board of arbitrators acts within the scope 
of its authority, and notice of the time 
of hearing is given the parties, and the 
evidence received, and the amount of the 
award is not so excessive as that fraud 
may be presumed therefrom, the award 
made by such arbitrators determines the 
rights of the parties as effectually as a 
judgment by regular legal procedure, un- 
til it is regularly set aside or its validity 
questioned in a proper manner.” 

Where the arbitration has been regular- 
ly conducted, the court holds, in line with 
well-established law, that the decision on 
the questions involved is just as binding 
upon the parties as if it were the verdict 
of a jury or the judgment of a court. 

Incidentally, it was decided in the same 
case that an agreement between the stock- 
holders of a corporation that any proceeds 
of a claim enforced by the company 
should be divided between the stockhold- 
ers cannot affect the corporation’s owner- 
ship of the claim. “There is but one way 
that the assets of a corporation can be 
disposed of,” said the court, “and that is 
by the act of the corporation.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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CANADIAN CROPS 


The end of July finds the Canadian 
wheat crop condition fairly well defined. 
In no part of the country will the fine 
promise of the early spring be realized. 
Early seeding has failed, for once, to pro- 
vide a big crop. The weather of June and 
July was such that in many parts, espe- 
cially of the western provinces, the prom- 
ise of a bumper crop has been reduced to 
less than an average prospect. Some dis- 
tricts have been so injured that in no cir- 
cumstances can there be recovery now, 
but taking the country as a whole there is 
still a good chance that over two hundred 
million bushels of wheat will be secured. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 
Distribution of flour in Ontario shows 
no change. There is a steady demand for 
wheat flour and its substitutes, mostly 
from bakers. The household consumption 
is below normal,-as many do not know 
how to use the substitutes to advantage. 
Millers participating in this business are 
those who have not used their allotments 
of wheat, or who have reserved flour to 
meet the requirements of their trade. 
The standard price for war quality of 
spring wheat flour is $10.95 bbl, in bags, 
f.o.b. cars at Ontario points. Winter 
wheat flour, $10.65 bbl, in bags. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed is so scarce that business is 
almost at a standstill. Millers have little 
to offer, and this is being used in mixed- 
car trade. Pasture is good and demand 
light. Bran, $35 ton, in bags; shorts, $40. 


WHEAT AND OTHER GRAINS 
Ontario winter wheat is in a nominal 
position. Supplies are exhausted. New- 
crop wheat will be available in August, 
but the crop is so small that millers show 
no interest in its harvesting. 

Oats and other coarse grains are want- 
ed in Ontario, mostly by millers. Barley 
and rye are scarce, while oats are fairly 
plentiful. The current price for No. 2 
Ontario oats, f.o.b. cars at country points, 
is 86@87c bu; barley, $1.35@1.37; rye, 
$1.90; buckwheat, $1.80; No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, $1 bu. 

* # 

Rolled oats are in demand at $5.10@ 
5.20 per 90-lb bag, delivered Ontario 
points; oatmeal 10 per cent over rolled 
oats for 98 Ibs. 

White corn flour is selling in Ontario 
at $11.50 bbl, in 98-Ilb bags, delivered. 

IMPORTANT TORONTO MEETING 

The Board of Grain Supervisors has 
called a meeting of the Canadian trade 
to be held in Toronto on Tuesday, July 
30, for the purpose of considering the 
terms and .conditions under which new- 
crop wheat and flour will be handled. 
The meeting will be attended by the grain 
and milling trade of Canada, the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, railway men, bank- 
ers and others who have direct or indi- 
rect interest in this matter. Problems 
relating to finance, lake transport, and 
storage charges, will be submitted for 
consideration and advice. Preservation of 
a fair relation in exporting of wheat and 
flour will be an important subject of de- 
bate. 

WEATHER AND CROPS 

Ontario has had a week of quite warm 
weather. All grain crops are doing well, 
though some parts of the province could 
take more rain. Haying is well advanced. 
Fall wheat cutting has commenced in 
some places, but there is not much in- 
terest in this event, since the crop will 


yield little more than seed. The other 
grains promise average crops or better. 

Since there is now some interest in the 
fruit and vegetable production of Can- 
ada, for reasons growing out of the flour 
conservation campaign, it may be of in- 
terest to note that apples and peaches are 
a failure this season, while potatoes and 
other vegetables are showing good but not 
bumper conditions. 

All told, Ontario will have nearly the 
usual surplus of foodstuffs for export this 
year, but this will not be in the forms that 
have been, the case in the past. 


NOTES 

The stock of the Canada Bread Co. is 
active and higher on the Toronto ex- 
change. 

Many millers are taking vacations this 
year who have never done so before. The 
incentive is that they have had a profitable 
year and are now shut down for lack of 
more wheat to grind. 

Stocks of flour. in Ontario are getting 
much reduced. No one anticipates com- 
plete exhaustion, but there will be very 
little flour anywhere in this country by 
the time the new crop is available. 

A number of Ontario flour mills have 
still some wheat coming to them out of 
the allotments for the close of the crop 
year. Others have ground their full al- 
lowances, and will receive no more till 
new-crop grain is ready. 

The Canadian government has passed 
on order-in-council increasing railway 
freight rates in this country 20 per cent. 
This brings Canadian rates into line with 
those of the United States, and enables 
the roads to sustain an increase in wages 
that is considered desirable. 





NOTE.—The usual correspondence from 
Montreal and Winnipeg has failed to be de- 
livered this week, as a result of the strike 
of Canadian postal employees. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 382.) 
plants shut down. Coal will be allowed 
users in direct ratio to the efficiency of 
utilization. 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

A. L. Makley, Dayton, Ohio, sales agent 
for the Big Diamond Mills Co., visited 
headquarters in Minneapolis last week. 

The Minneapolis office of the Milling 
Division will be closed July 31. George 
P. Case, who has been in charge, is going 








with the wheat department of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. 

I. E. McGee and Maurice Steenman, 
former salesmen for the Voigt Milling 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. were Min- 
neapolis visitors this week, seeking con- 
nections with spring wheat mills. 

Thomas L. Clark, president of the 
Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, left July 
26 for the Pacific Coast. Mr. Clark has 
been in ill health for some time, and he 
is taking a month off to recuperate. 

The board of equalization has refused 
to reduce the assessed valuation of mem- 
berships in the Chamber of Commerce. 
They are assessed at $5,000 each, although 
the highest price they have sold at for 
months has been $4,200. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Some round lots of winter wheat have 
been already worked in Minneapolis. Pur- 
chases to date probably aggregate well 
over 1,000,000 bus. 

The Food Administration investigators 
continue to discover hoarded wheat in 
several Minnesota counties. Additional 
to that already reported, 3,500 bus have 
been found in Brown County, and the 
o Cross is $6,500 to the good as a re- 
sult. 

Members of the Minnesota Public Safe- 
ty Commission are dissatisfied with the 
new federal grain grades, and have filed 
a protest with Dr. C. J. Brand, at Wash- 
ington. The claim is made that the fed- 
eral standards, if adhered to, will mean 
a heavy loss to grain growers in the North- 
west. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Cracked corn is $3.50 ton higher for 
the week. 

Mill oats are in light demand, the top 
grades bringing 56c per bu bulk, and the 
lower grades 45@50c, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

A little outside demand is noted for 
mill and elevator screenings. Supplies, 
however, are light, and quotations un- 
changed. 

Two cars of new South Dakota barley 
arrived in Minneapolis July 27, and a 
car of new Minnesota rye July 29. In- 
creasing receipts of new coarse grain are 
looked for from now on. ; 

R. H. Aishton, regional director of 
railroads in the Northwest, while in 
Minneapolis a few days ago, held out hope 
that the government would take action 
soon looking toward a readjustment of 
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freight rates on coarse grain, so as to 
eliminate the discrimination against this 
market. He said it was not the intention 
of the government to disturb existing 
trade relations between the different ter- 
minal markets. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. has sold four 
large Kennedy wheat heaters to the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and one to 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has placed 
an order with James Pye, Minneapolis 
representative of the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., for four meal dryers and cool- 
ers. 

Charles L. Carlson has secured the po- 
sition of head miller for the Baldwin 
Flour Mills, at Oakes, N. D. The mill is 
being overhauled and will be ready for 
operation by Aug. 15. 

The cohtractors are now up to the 
fourth floor on the seven-story addition to 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill in 
Minneapolis. The addition will double 
the capacity of the plant. 

Charles B. Williamson, head miller un- 
der Walter Miller, superintendent for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has resigned his position, to take effect 
Aug. 31, and will be succeeded by O. L. 
Spencer, of Seattle. Mr. Williamson has 
been with the company for 10 years, com- 
ing here from Grand Forks, N. D. 





Mill Fire Prevention 

The Sperry Flour Co., of San Francisco, 
has the distinction, so far as is known, of 
being the only milling company in the 
United States which owns and operates 
its own fire engine. In addition to pro- 
tecting its big flour and cereal mills at 
Stockton, Cal., with sprinkler systems and 
all other known fire prevention devices, it 
has recently acquired a new American 
La France motor pumping fire engine 
and hose cart combined, an illustration of 
which appears on this page. This is the 
latest type of high-power machine, with 
a thousand-gallon engine and a special 
combination of chemical engine and hose 
cart, and is a larger model than the en- 

ine of the same make in use by the San 

rancisco fire department. The engine is 
painted with the Sperry colors, white and 
red, and has the company’s name on it in 
facsimile letters. The engine will be 
housed in a building tuated between the 
two mills, which is a replica of the well- 
known Sperry cottage trade-mark. 





Motor Fire Engine for the Sperry Flour Co.’s Plant at Stockton, Cal. 
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Demand for flour continued to show 
improvement through the week just 
closed. There was not much large-lot 
buying, although some mills worked or- 
ders of fair size, but the scattered orders 
for prompt shipment of single cars and 
small round lots were in very satisfac- 
tory volume. , 

Sales are almost wholly for immediate 
shipment, and a substantial volume of 
business comes in with shipping directions 
accompanying; and this and other indica- 
tions point to the somewhat acute need 
of new supples in all territories. Every- 
one has been marking time for the past 
few weeks until stocks were at the low- 
est possible ebb. However, the demand 
for soft wheat flour is rather quiet, while 
offerings are freer. Bakers prefer hard 
wheat flour for their mixture with sub- 
stitutes, but offerings are very scarce 
and prices held firm. 

Substitutes were slow and dull all week. 
Mills booked a few small orders from 
buyers whose stocks were depleted, but 
sales were not important. Prices gener- 
ally are unchanged. 

All country mills reported a good and 
urgent demand for soft wheat flour from 
southern markets. Considerable wheat is 
now being hauled by farmers and the 
movement is rather heavy in some sec- 
tions, one mill reporting that its han- 
dling capacity is being taxed to the limit. 
A good volume of business was done for 
inimediate shipment. 

Hard wheat flours are in good demand 
locally at firm prices, but trading in soft 
wheat flour is quiet. Although the new 
government maximum price on 100 per 
cent flour, St. Louis, is fixed at $10.09 bulk, 
purchases of soft wheat flour were made 
from country mills as low as $9.75 bulk, 
St. Louis. There was no change in the 
demand for substitutes, which remained 
quiet. 

New hard wheat flour was quoted at 
$10.09 bulk; soft wheat flour, new, $10.00 
@10.09 bulk. White rye flour, $11.25; 
straight, $9.80, and dark, $8.70 bbl,—jute. 
Kiln-dried corn meal, $4.40 per 100 lbs; 
corn flour, $5.20; rice flour, $9 per 100 
lbs, cotton, Barley flour, 55 per cent, 
$10.10. 

There is good demand for wheat feed 
at government prices, and a fair volume 
of business booked. Other feedstuffs re- 
main slow of sale. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls,- for 
the week ending July 27, was 40,000 bbls, 
representing 79 per cent.of capacity, com- 
pared with $2,200, or 64 per cent, the 
previous week, 31,200, or 62 per cent, a 
= ago, and 32,900, or 65 per cent, in 

916. : 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 39,700 bbls, 
representing 51 per cent, compared with 
36,500, or 48 per cent, the previous week, 
38,500, or 50 per cent, a year ago, and 
11,600, or 60 per cent, in 1916, 


HARVESTING RETURNS 


lhreshing of wheat in Missouri and 
southern Illinois is about completed and 
farmers are hauling freely. From re- 
turns so far it is estimated that the aver- 
age yield will range from 15 to 30 bus 
Per acre. Some say the quality of the 
Wheat is good, while others claim it is not 
up to expectation, being too dry. 

Following is the 
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ceived: Wheat coming in nice and dry, 


yields good...Threshing about complet- 
ed, farmers all marketing wheat... 
Threshing completed, 20 bus average 
yield, ayes f fair...Threshing returns 
favorable, about 20 bus per acre... Neith- 
er yield nor quality up to expectations 
... Threshing practically completed, qual- 
ity of wheat fine, but yield will not aver- 
age over 17 bus, unfavorable weather dur- 
ing ripening period affected the filling out 
process. ..Average yield 25 bus per acre, 
wheat testing 571, lbs per bu. Quality 
below average, movement very heavy... 
Threshing completed...Good harvesting 
returns. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 


Benton (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 
Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 
Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Il. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 
Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill, 


NOTES 


E. C. Dreyer, president of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., left Saturday with his 
family for a month’s vacation at Atlantic 
City, where he has rented a cottage. 

E. A. Witter, manager of the feed de- 
partment of the Kemper Mill & Elevator 
Co., Kansas City, passed through St. Louis 
Saturday on his way home from the East, 
where he has spent the past few weeks. 


A. F. Welle, president of the American 
Bakery Co., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, an auxiliary or- 
ganization of the National Association of 
Master Bakers. An endowment fund of 
$1,000,000 will be: raised to finance the 
erection of a building and the cost of 
research work to place the breadmaking 
industry, including the use of chemistry 
and new machinery, on the highest pos- 
sible plane. The institute will be located 
in a city best suited from the standpoint 
of comprehensive service. 





Proposed War Tax Increases 
Wasurnoton, D. C., July 27.—Heav 
increases in war taxes with an excess prof- 
its tax as high as 80 per cent are proposed 
by a special committee on financing the 
war,.of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in a report just sent out 
to the chamber’s membership for a ref- 


erendum vote. The report presents 11 

specific recommendations, as follows: 
That exemptions allowed before war 

taxes are imposed should be adequate for 


the safe conduct of business enterprises, 
and that power to make adjustments that 
will prevent inequities should be given to 
the administrative authority under the tax 
law. 

That liberal provisions for amortization 
of plant used upon war work should be 
made, with opportunity for subsequent 
readjustment to correct errors. . 

That there should be a limited number 
of regional boards of review, appointed 
by the administrative authority and mak- 
ing recommendations upon appeals from 
preliminary assessments. 

That there should be equalization of 
federal taxes. 

That in computing taxable income cor- 
porations should be allowed to make two 
deductions (interest and charitable gifts) 
which they are now denied. 


On condition that proper exemptions ~ 


and opportunities for adjustment are al- 
lowed, that a war-profits tax should be 
imposed at a high rate, and should be 
levied when it would exceed the excess- 
profits tax. 

That, upon the present general basis 
but with inequalities removed, the excess- 
profits tax should be increased. 

That rates of income taxes should be 
increased and unearned incomes should 
be taxed at least as much as earned. 

Heavy taxes upon a few articles of 
wide-spread consumption. 

Heavy taxes upon a selected list of 
luxuries. 

Heavy taxes upon a selected list of war 
extravagances, 

Referring to the $24,000,000,000 to be 
raised during the fiscal year, the commit- 
tee suggests that the best possible scheme 
of taxation should be sought in the hope 
it will raise at least $8,000,000,000. 

“It is important,” says the committee’s 
report, “in considering present taxation 
to remember that the heavier the taxes 
which are now imposed the more rapidly 
can taxation be decreased after the war 
and the more advantageous the position 
of our country will be in that period of 
keen international commercial competi- 
tion when countries then bearing heavy 
burdens of.taxation will be correspond- 
ingly handicapped. At present, however 
favorably the ratio of our taxes to our 
expenditures compares with the ratios of 
other countries, in such countries as Eng- 
land the rates of tax imposed are very 
considerably higher than our rates.” 

The committee points out that the ex- 
cess-profit tax, although fruitful in rev- 
enue, and apparently efficient as to four- 
fifths of our business concerns, has failed 
adequately to reach large profits directly 
due to the war of the other fifth. 

Ricwarp B, Wartrovs. 





Dealers Fined and Imprisoned 

Wasurnoton, D. C., July 27.—A fine of 
$100 and imprisonment of 60 days has 
been imposed on Charles E. Meyers and 
James A. Alwin by the United States 
Court for the Western District of Penn- 
sylvania for falsely representing them- 
selves to be agents of the Food Admin- 
istration in a scheme to obtain money 
fraudulently. Penalties imposed by the 
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Food Administration for violation of the 
regulations recently were as follows: 
oise Bros. Co., Santa Rosa, N. M., 
dealers in wheat flour and grains; profi- 
teering; license revoked. 

Charles Pedersen, Kimball, Neb; viola- 
tion of the substitute rule; ordered to. 
suspend business on July 15. 

erstein Seed Co., Clayton, N. M; un- 
fair practices in the cunetans and sale of 
pinto beans; license revoked.- 

David Gartzman, 215 Vine Street, Phil- 
adelphia, baker; having excessive amount 
of flour on hand and improper use of sub- 
stitutes; license suspended until Sept. 13. 

North Adams Flour & Grain Co., North 
Adams, Mass; violation of the substitute 
regulations; license suspended until Sept. 
1 


5. 

Butler Coal & Grain Co., Adams, Mass; 
selling flour in excessive quantities and 
without substitutes; license suspended for 
one month from July 15. 

Krall Bros., Carnegie, Pa; violation of 
the flour sales regulations; license sus- 
pended for one month from July 15. 

Hirasch Brothers, Chicago, Tl; profi- 
teering in rice flour and dried fruits; 
license suspended for 60 days on refusal 
to donate $500 to Red Cross. 

King & Hearns, Kinston, N. C; refus- 
ing to accept a shipment of hay; license 
revoked, 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Bay State Milling Co.’s Corn Mill 

The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., early this month began operations 
in its new 1,000-bbl corn products mill. 
bi corn mill is separate from the flour 
mill. 

The company had experimented with 
various substitutes for wheat flour, and 
finally decided that corn flour and corn 
meal would prove to be the most satisfac- 
tory and permanent. It consequently 
decided to build a corn mill. Adjoinin 
its plant was the old Krumdick mill ad 
elevator and a building occupied by the. 
Minneapolis Brewing Co. The company 
absorbed these properties, and converted 
them into a modern corn-milling plant. 

The corn mill is 40x80 feet. On the first 
floor are the rolls for grinding corn grits 
and corn flour, feed-grinding machine and 
the flour, meal and feed packers. On the 
second floor are the flour dressers, puri- 
fiers, scourers and meal coolers. On the 
third floor are the sifters, centrifugal 
reels, meal driers and other cleaning ma- 
chinery. 

A Morris grain drier, with a capacity of 
500 bus per hour, is housed in a building 
alongside the corn mill; also a 20,000-bu 
corn elevator. The plant is operated by 
electricity. 

The company is distributing its corn 
products under its old brand, “Bay 
State.” With the completion of the corn 
plant, the company is now in excellent 
position to take care of mixed-car trade. 

J. M. Johnson is superintendent of the 
entire milling plant of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., with F. R. Lietzman as head mill- 
er in the corn unit. Mr. Lietzman for- 
merly worked in corn mills at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., and Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Plant of the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. Insert Shows New 1,000-bbl Corn Mill 
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There is a fair demand in this city for 
government regulation flour, and the mills 
here may be said to be comfortably busy. 
A little improvement has been noted since 
the length of wheat flour was reduced 
to an average of about 86 per cent, that 
is for grists from imported wheat. There 
may pi be other reasons, such as the 
practical elimination of corn as an ad- 
mixture, and last, but not least, the large 
amount of imported white flour which is 
being mixed into millers’ sacks under reg- 
ulations issued by the authorities. 

So much imported flour is available for 
this purpose that the commission is dis- 
tinctly chary of giving out too much 
wheat. Millers have to take what flour 
it is convenient to allocate for mixing pur- 
poses. This is only right, because flour 
will not store so well as wheat, and no 
special storehouses for keeping it are 
available. Within the past six months 
flour imports have been kept in all sorts 
of out of the way places. Of late the 
commission has been calling on millers to 
find storage, paying them a reasonable fee 
for the accommodation. 

Weekly allocations of white flour in this 
city, which pass through the hands of the 
government agents, once flour importers, 
have been sensibly increased in quantitv, 
within the past two or three weeks, but 
nearly all the surplus is reserved for dis- 
tribution outside London, The authori- 
ties evidently hold it better to scatter their 
allocations as widely as possible, which 
is perhaps the wisest course, as it tends 
to check too much white flour getting into 
too few hands. As it will be necessary to 
keep the color of our loaves more or less 
dark for some time this tends to min- 
imize the appearance of over-white loaves 
which, under existing conditions, are a 
sort of a scandal as well as eyesore to 
bakers who have not been able to get 
white flour. 

The allocations in this city consist large- 
ly of Canadian exports and American 
winter patents of varying kinds, with a 
sprinkling of American Pacific Coast 
flour, some of which is of high grade. The 
price is still 51s 9d to the baker, less 6d 
discount for cash in seven days, plus all 
carrying and delivery charges, which fall 
on the buyer. This compares with 44s 3d, 
the flat rate on all homemade flour, with 
the same terms in regard to discount 
and delivery charges. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is not very brisk 
just now, but as supplies on spot are on 
the short side sellers on the whole have 
not too much to complain of. There is 
still a little Midlothian offering at £34 
10s@£35 per ton, while coarse Aberdeen 
makes £33 10s per ton, and medium £33. 
Coarse American is firm at £32 10s per 
ton while medium and fine varieties are 
alike sold for £32. Rolled oats are 
distinctly scarce, and the little Midlothian 
available makes £34 10s@£35 per ton. 
Aberdeen and Irish rolled oats have dis- 
appeared, but there is just a little Ameri- 
can on offer at £32 10s per ton. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is scarce, as might be expected 
from the great length enforced in the 
milling of flour, but the controller keeps 


both bran and middlings at the flat rate 
of £13 per ton, ex-mill. 
IMPORTED FLOUR TO MILLERS 

For some months past millers in all 
parts of the United Kingdom have been 
receiving deliveries of imported flour to 
mix with their own product, and during 
the last few weeks the distributions have 
been on a more liberal scale. Millers are 
not permitted to use imported flour for 
any other purpose than mixing with the 
government regulation flour. ~ 

MR. PROTHERO AND WHITE FLOUR 


The president of the Board of Agri- 
culture, the Right Hon. R. E. Prothero, 


who knew him. He was at one time senior 
partner of the firm of Archibald Ham- 
ilton & Sons, flour and oatmeal importers 
of Glasgow, but retired from the firm a 
year or two ago owing to increasing age. 

It was he who first imported Canadian 
oatmeal to any large extent, and who, 
foreseeing the prospects of an extensive 
trade in Canadian oatmeal, visited Can- 
ada with a view to building up the busi- 
ness. He was instrumental in improving 
the milling of the product. 

He was an optimistic trader, his genial 
and kindly manner endeared him to all 
his acquaintances in the trade, and his 
judgment in regard to the markets was 





The Late George L. Hamilton, Glasgow, Scotland 


was a guest of the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers at its annual 
meeting in London, on June 27, and spoke 
in support of the work done by the Home 
Grown Wheat Committee. He said the 
English consumer knew what he wanted 
and was determined to have it, and that 
was white flour. English wheat today did 
not give the bread the consumer wanted, 
and growers of wheat, whether in this 
country or elsewhere, had to produce the 
wheat the British taste demanded.” This 
statement of Mr. Prothero shows that the 
government is fully alive to the fact that 
the present bread is only eaten under suf- 
ferance and that white bread will be 
vociferously demanded by the public 
when conditions are once again favorable, 
regardless of all learned deductions as 
to its nutritive value one way or the 
other. 


DEATH OF A GLASGOW DOYEN 


A few days ago George Hamilton 
passed away, to the deep regret of all 


frequently sought. He had a large fam- 
ily, and five of his sons are now serving 
as Officers in the British army, a fact of 
which he was justly proud. 


DEATH OF BRITISH FOOD CONTROLLER 


After an illness extending over some 
months, Viscount Rhondda, the British 
food controller, died on July 3, at his 
house at Newport, Monmouth. 

Lord Rhondda was the son of a grocer 
at Merthyr Tydfil, South Wales, his name 
being Alfred David Thomas. By win- 
ning scholarships he secured a university 
training, graduating at Cambridge, and 
afterwards entered the coal trade. He 
was enormously successful, and in 1888 
he was elected member of parliament for 
Merthyr Tydfil, but in due course retired 
in order to devote himself to commercial 
affairs. 

On Mr. Lloyd George becoming the 
minister of munitions he sent Lord 
Rhondda to Canada to organize contracts, 
and he was returning to England on the 


Lusitania on the voyage that proved to 
be her last, happily surviving the terrible 
experience. 

He became president of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board in 1916, and during his 
term of office was raised to the peerage. 
Later he became food controller at a time 
of the most complex difficulties, and 
proved equal to the tremendous task. He 
was blamed on all hands, and had to bear 
the continual onslaught of critics, but 
time proved his wonderful organizing abil- 
ity, for, with the introduction of compul- 
sory rationing, equal distribution was 
established and abuses abolished. 

When food prospects were so bad that 
there was a possibility of the food con- 
troller having little or nothing to control, 
buyers were despatched to the markets of 
the civilized world with instructions to 
buy, buy, buy. Possibilities of purchase 
were to overrule all questions of price. 
They were told to prepare for disappoint- 
ment not only in the matter of securing 
supplies at the source of production, but 
with regard to obtaining vessels to carry 
the commodities. 

They got the goods, they secured ships, 
and their good fortune synchronized with 
the minimizing of the submarine menace. 
Such quantities of food came to British 
shores that Lord Rhondda was able to ap- 
prove on his sick-bed of enlarging the ra- 
tions of every commodity. 

Of the mere bulk of work performed 
by the Ministry of Food few of the gen- 
eral public have any adequate conception. 
Fewer still understand what business ca- 
pacity, what foresight, and organizing 

ower were brought ly Lord Rhondda to 

is task. But if, at the end of four years 
of war, the British nation is still as well 
fed as any upon the earth, it owes it, not 
forgetting the work of the Navy and the 
farmers, more to Lord Rhondda than to 
any one man. If in this battle of the last 
reserves, of the ultimate strength of na- 
tions, the grand alliance can endure to 
the end, not only Britain, but France and 
Italy too, may well remember with grat- 
itude the name of Lord Rhondda. 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATIONS 


America’s Independence Day was cele- 
brated in this country as never before, it 
being felt that there is a common cause 
for rejoicing in that the Declaration of 
Independence gives expression to prin- 
ciples for which the two countries have 
— hands in order to fight the common 

oe. 

London was gay with bunting from end 
to end, and the church bells pealed out 
their chimes of rejoicing, while glorious 
sunshine and a cloudless sky greatly con- 
tributed their part to enhance the joy- 
ousness of the occasion. 

All manner of special arrangements 
were made for the day. In the morning 
a great Anglo-Saxon Fellowship meeting 
was held in the Central Hall, Westmin- 
ster, which was opened by the Bishop of 
London. 

The great event of the afternoon was 
a baseball game, at which the King and 
Queen were present, as well as the prime 
minister and other distinguished people. 
The game was arranged between Ameri- 
can army and American navy teams and 
was the greatest ever seen in this coun- 
try. 
“Special arrangements were made for 
the entertainment of American troops in 
London, and some of the theaters an- 
nounced special programmes, A dance 
for American officers took place in the 
evening in St. James’ Square. 


MAJOR KEYES DIES OF WOUNDS 


S. K. Keyes has received the news that 
his son, Major Cleveland Keyes, has died 
of wounds while a prisoner of war in 
Germany. Mr. Keyes is an English miller 
and has many friends among the millers 
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of the United States and Canada. Major 
Keyes was reported wounded and miss- 
ing after the German offensive against 
the British on March 21. Before the war 
he was at Toronto University. He had 
received the Military Cross and his pro- 
motion was rapid, as it was only in 1915 
that he received his commission as sec- 
ond lieutenant. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JULY 1 


There is rather more activity in the 
Glasgow flour trade, due to the bakers 
now being permitted to use 50 per cent 
of imported flour in their mixture. The 
natural consequence is that the color of 
the bread is improving. A satisfactory 
feature of the new order is that it ap- 
plies to “smalls,” that is to say, scones 
and morning rolls, as well as the 2-lb and 
4-lb loaf. Morning rolls cannot be sold 
until 12 hours have elapsed after their 
being taken from the oven, but this does 
not apply to scones, and there is a likeli- 
hood of a big demand arising for them. 

The price of government regulation 
flour is still 44s $d per 280 lbs throughout 
Scotland, and imported flour is 51s 9d to 
the baker. 

The Midlothian oatmeal millers are 
asking 82s per 280 lbs for their oatmeal, 
sacks included. 


IRISH MARKETS, JULY 1 

For the first time in some months flour 
merchants and millers appear to be quite 
equal, if not a little ahead of the demand 
on flour. 

The government has made the usual 
weekly allotments of white flour, and the 
improvement in the present make has been 
for the first time very appreciable. In 
fact, the flour turned out the last week 
has been quite fresh and very much better 
in color than previously. Prices are as 
follows: government price to distributors 
for imported flour, 50s 3d ex-store, credit 
one month; to bakers 51s 9d ex-store, less 
6d per sack discount for cash in 7 days 
or one month net; the government is 
charging 49s 9d net cash for imported 
flour for mixing in. 

Oatmeal has been in very strong de- 
mand and is now in very short supply. 
Only those who had a stock of oats on 
hand and had anticipated present re- 
quirements are able to keep the mills go- 
ing. Prices run as follows: medium oat- 
meal, about £35 per ton; for different 
qualities of oat smash and offal as hich 
as £25 per ton is being paid by cattle 
feeders. 

Mill offals are unchanged at the regu- 
lated price of £13 per ton ex-mill, plus 
transport charges, cartage, and 35s for 
bags. Merchants get an allowance of 7s 
6d per ton. 

Linseed cakes are entirely off the mar- 
ket, but cotton cakes, in limited supply, 
are being offered at the government con- 
trolled price. Grass is plentiful and the 
demand on feeding stuffs has slackened 
considerably recently, although millers 
are still able to get as high as £26 per 
ton for all classes of meals which are bro- 
ken up from damaged barley and other 
grains. 





Maple Leaf Statement 
Toronto, Ont., July 27.—The financial 
statement of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., for the year ending March 31 last, 
which will be presented to the sharehold- 
ers at the annual meeting, will be almost 
as good as any that has yet been put out. 
The profit and loss statement shows net 
earnings of $1,021,266. The 1917-18 prof- 
its of $1,021,266 compare with $738,644 
in 1916-17, $530,526 in 1915-16, $1,048,998 
in 1914-15, and $418,169 in 1913-14. 

Surplus carried forward has increased 
from $333,968 in 1913-14 to $7,572,508 in 
1917-18 and dividends from $175,000 in 
1913-14 to $851,090 in 1917-18. 

_ Following is a comparison of the chief 
items of the balance sheet: 

Assets— 1917-18 1916-17 
Property, accounts, etc.. $5,329,946 $5,373,949 
Good will, ete. 229,661 229,661 
Cash 389,591 


Bills and accounts re- 
ceivable 


72,618 


410,064 380,657 


Office furniture, etc, ... 36,596 37,619 
Inventorie® ...scssssece 1,999,813 4,067,547 
Other assets, chiefly in- 

VestMentm scceeescvce 406,214 62,418 
Bills, ete., Payable ...... 987,384 1,212,453 
Bank advances ......6. seseee 1,892,327 
Reserved for dividend 
e payment, April ...... 131,250 106,250 
Dautingent cveutserecee 611,539 361,007 

epreciation reserve ... 500,000 250,000 
Surplus balance forward 1,572,508 1,402,332 


While inventories show grain, flour and 
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A feature of the statement is elimina- 
tion of bankers’ advances, which stood at 
$1,892,326 on March 31, 1917. During the 
ensuing twelve months these were wiped 
out and in addition some $346,900 depos- 
ited in the bank. 

Accounts payable are shown on the 
books at $987,384, compared with $1,212,- 
453; while contingent reserve is increased 
from $361,007 to $611,539 and depreciation 
reserve from $250,000 to $500,000. 

Accounts receivable stand at $403,999, 





feed, etc., on hand, valued at $1,999,813, 
compared with $4,067,547. 

Investments stand at $390,379 against 
$55,789, the increase being largely due to 
absorption of Canadian war loans. 

Total liquid assets now stand at $3,205,- 
784, against which there are current lia- 
bilities of $987,384. This compares with 


current liabilities totalling $3,104,780 the 
previous year-end against current assets 
of only $4,067,547. 


A. H. Battey. 


Howard Marmon, Formerly Secretary of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
Indianapolis, and Now Major in the Signal Corps 
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MAJOR AT FLYING FIELD 


Secretary of Nordyke & Marmon Co. Is Now 
Commanding Officer at McCook Field 
Airplane Station, Dayton, Ohio 


Of all the men in one way or another | 
connected with the milling industry who * 
have entered the national service, one of 
the. most conspicuously successful has 
been Major Howard Marmon. Before 
the United States entered the war he was 
secretary of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
Indianapolis, and also chief mechanical 
engineer in both the motor car and the 
mill machinery divisions. He was well 
known as an expert in mill construction 
and mill machinery. 

He entered the army a little more than 
a year ago, with the rank of captain, and 
was almost immediately sent to Europe 
to study airplane designs. Shortly after 
his return he was commissioned a major, 
and assigned to duty as assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Signal Corps. He was large- 
ly instrumental in the organization of 
the government aviation experimental sta- 
tion at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, of 
which, for the past five months, he has 
been commanding officer. 

A short time ago he was sent once more 
to Europe on a technical mission, the pre- 
cise nature of which has not been made 
public. 

The entire milling industry has reason 
to be proud of the exceptional record of 
a man with whom, through his work as 
a milling engineer, it has had such close 
relations, and to feel that here is another 
and a conspicuous example of the way in 
which men in and allied to the industry 
have made their special training and abil- 
ity of service to the country in time of 
war. . 





Sugar Board Organizes 
Wasuinoton, D. C.,, July 27.—The 
Sugar Equalization Board, recently or- 
ganized by the Food Administration, with 
the approval of the President, to under- 
take the leveling of prices between dif- . 
ferent sugars, has organized as follows: 
George M. Rolph, president; Theodore 
F. Whitmarsh, treasurer; Robert A. Taft, 
secretary; Dana F. Ackerly, general man- 
ager. The directors will be: Herbert C. 
Hoover, chairman; Professor F. W. Taus- 
sig of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, Theodore F. Whitmarsh and George 
Zabriskie of the Food Administration, 
Clarence Wooley of the War Trade Board, 
and William A. Glasgow, Jr., chief coun- 
sel of the Food Administration. 
Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Thrift”; No. 110,563. 
Reynolds-Taylor Co., Inc., 
Ind. Used on stock feeds. 

“William Tell,”’ and picture of William Tell 
shooting an apple off the boy’s head; No. 
107,539. Owner, Ansted & Burk Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


Owner, Crabbs- 
Crawfordsville, 


Used on corn meal, 











Howard Marmon (center of group) as Major in Command of McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 





PASSING OF TITLE 

In the case of Oklahoma City Mill & 
Elevator Co. vs. Pampa Grain Co., recent- 
ly considered by the United States circuit 
court of appeals, fifth circuit, on an ap- 
peal taken from the United States district 
court for the northern district of Texas, 
the question involved was as to who owned 
wheat destroyed in transit by the Galves- 
ton flood of August, 1915, as between 
buyer and seller. 

The wheat was contracted for sale by 
the grain company to the mill and elevator 
company for delivery at Galveston or 
substituted destination under order bills 
of lading. Upon shipment being made, 
the grain company sent the bills of lading 
through banks, with drafts for the price. 
After the bills were delivered to the mill 
and elevator company, and after payment 
of the drafts, the grain was destroyed. It 
was not disputed that there was a com- 
pleted sale and delivery to the buyef, ex- 
cept as this result was avoided by the fol- 
lowing clause in the confirmation of the 
sale: “Delivery of grain not perfected 
until grain reaches destination specified, 
and has been inspected and weighed.” 

The trial court upheld the contention of 
the buyer that this clause prevented a 
passing of title until inspection and 
weighing, notwithstanding payment of the 
drafts and delivery of the bills of lading. 
But the circuit court of appeals reversed 
the decision, holding in favor of the grain 
company, and saying: 

“There may be a sale without completed 
or perfected delivery. By delivery of the 
bills of ‘lading, and by the express terms 
of the confirmation letter, the Oklahoma 
company acquired complete dominion over 
the property, with the right to change its 
destination in transit, to sell at this 
changed destination, or to sell in transit. 
The Oklahoma company acquired with 
reference to it all the rights of ownership. 
It must be held to have the corresponding 
obligations and liabilities. As the owner 
of the property it must stand the loss of 
its destruction. 

“The contract contemplated that there 
might be readjustments in weight, and 
this was what was in the minds of the 
parties as required for perfecting the de- 
livery at the point of destination. The 
contract as written leaves the destination 
uncertain. The phrase ‘wheat at $1.181, 
basis, delivered Galveston,’ has reference 
to the price, and was not, within itself, 
sufficient to name the place of delivery. 

“The order in the letter was to ship to 
Galveston for export, but the right to 
change the destination of shipment in 
transit was reserved, and, in any event, 
Galveston was not the point of ultimate 
destination. However that may be, it is 
quite certain that the incidents of owner- 
ship passed to the elevator company by 
the payment for the property and the re- 
ceipt of the bills of lading, and the loss 
must necessarily fall upon it.” 

The decision of the circuit court of ap- 
peals was not reached by a unanimous 
vote of the three judges. Judge Walker 
dissented, adopting the view that the con- 
tract provisions: “basis delivered Galves- 
ton. . . . Delivery of grain not perfected 
until grain reaches destination specified, 
and has been inspected and weighed,” 
manifested, not merely a price basis, but 
also mutual intention that title should not 
pass until arrival of the grain at Galves- 
ton or a substituted destination. 

“When the contract expressly calls for 
an actual delivery at destination, there is 
no room for saying that a constructive 
delivery by furnishing a bill of lading was 
all that was required to put the subject 
of sale at the buyer’s risk.” 


BILLS OF LADING 


In the case of Commercial National 
Bank vs. Seaboard Air Line Railway, the 
bank sued to recover on account of ship- 
ping documents bought by it on the faith 
of apparent shipments made by the 
Raleigh Grain & Milling Co; it being 
claimed that the defendant’s agents issued 
bills of lading without receiving goods for 
shipment, and that the milling company 
was insolvent. 

The suit was decided by the North 
Carolina supreme court in favor of the 
railway company, that court adhering to 
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its previously announced ruling that not 
even a bona fide purchaser of a bill of 
lading is entitled to enforce liability 
against a railway company on account of 
such company’s agent issuing the bill 
without actual receipt of goods for ship- 
ment. As supporting this rule, the North 
Carolina supreme court cites decisions of 
the United States supreme court and of 
the highest courts of Maryland, Minnesota 
and Washington. . 

Particular stress is laid upon a deci- 
sion of the Minnesota supreme court, 
holding that a common carrier is not to 
be charged with the unauthorized act of 


there was express provision in the order 
form that the order was subject to con- 
firmation by the milling company at its 
home office. 

On receipt of the order by mail, the mill 
wrote plaintiffs that the salesman had 
made a mistake in quoting price on the 
flour delivered at Camden with freight 
paid to destination instead of the price 
f.o.b. Leavenworth, and that the order 
would not be accepted at that price, but 
that if the plaintiff would be willing to 
take the flour at the price quoted with 
freight added, and would so notify the 
mill immediately by wire, the flour would 





Three Ships Launched in a Single Day at Newark Bay Shipyards 
Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


its agent in issuing a bill of lading with- 
out actual receipt of goods, because a bill 
of lading is not negotiable in the broad 
sense in which notes are negotiable, be- 
cause a bill of lading is a mere receipt 
susceptible to explanation or contradic- 
tion, the same as any other receipt, and 
because persons dealing in bills of lading 
are fairly chargeable with notice of the 
fact, generally known in the commercial 
world, that the employees of a railwa 

company are not empowered to issue ses 4 
documents for goods not actually received. 


CONFIRMING ORDERS 


The J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, has defeated a _ suit 
brought by Rumph & Tyson, Camden, 
Ark., for claimed breach of a contract 
to sell flour. 

July 13, 1916, the mill’s salesman took 
an order from plaintiffs for two car- 
loads of flour at specified prices, but 


be shipped “if the market has not made 
material change.” This letter was dated 
July 17. Aug. 4, plaintiffs sent the mill 
a letter, agreeing to the change in price, 
but by the time the letter was received 
the price of flour had advanced, and the 
mill refused to ship at the old price. 

In plaintiffs’ suit for damages the trial 
court awarded judgment in their favor, 
but it was revergad ty the supreme court 
of Arkansas, the higher tribunal saying: 

“The writing signed by spppullentle 
salesman and appellees did not constitute 
a contract between the parties for the 
sale of the flour, for, according to the 
express terms of the writing, the order 
was subject to confirmation by appellant 
at its office in Leavenworth, Kansas. The 
writing merely constituted a p 
which was not binding on either party, 
and which might have ) Baw withdrawn at 
any time before confirmation by appel- 
lant within a reasonable time. . 
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“Appellant declined to confirm the or- 
der at the price stated therein, and im- 
mediately notified appellees of such non- 
acceptance, but made a counter-proposal 
to ship the flour on altered terms of 
sale, but this did not constitute a con- 
tract until accepted by appellees. ..There 
was therefore never a time when the 
minds of the parties met on the terms of 
sale, and therefore there was no contract.” 


TIME FOR DELIVERY 


Under a contract for “shipment dur- 
ing” a certain month, tender of bill of 
lading to the buyer within that month 
shows compliance with the agreement, al- 
though the goods may have been loaded 
before the first of the month, holds the 
Oklahoma supreme court in the case of 
Alexander vs. Walker. 

Five thousand bus of wheat were con- 

tracted for sale by the plaintiff to the 
defendant, to be delivered f.o.b. Galves- 
ton, the destination, and “shipment to be 
made during August.” On the closing 
days of July the wheat was loaded by 
the plaintiff, and bills of lading obtained. 
These bills were presented to defendant 
Aug. 5, attached to draft for the price. 
The documents were, however, rejected 
on the ground that the bills of lading 
were issued in July. Plaintiff sold the 
wheat at a loss. elsewhere, and sued to 
recover, the excess of the price defendant 
had agreed to pay. Affirming judgment 
in pag of plaintiff, the supreme court 
said: 
“In order for plaintiff to comply with 
this contract it was not necessary for 
him to ship the wheat from any particu- 
lar point or to ship it at all. A tender 
of 5,000 bus of wheat to the defendant 
in Galveston during the month of August 
would have constituted a substantial com- 
pliance with the contract. The fact that 
the wheat was loaded and bills of lading 
issued before August 1 did not constitute 
a performance of the contract, but it was 
only when the bills of lading for the 
wheat so loaded were tendered to the de- 
fendant that plaintiff could be held to 
have tendered the performance of this 
contract....It seems clear that the words 
in their respective confirmations as to the 
time of shipment are intended to govern 
the time of the performance of the con- 
tract, to control the time when the de- 
fendant would be required to accept or 
would be entitled to demand the wheat 
purchased by him.” 


FLOOD INJURIES TO FREIGHT 


In the late case of S. J. Kibler & Broth- 
ers Co. vs. Toledo & Ohio Central Railway 
Co., th supreme court adds a decision to 
the body of judicial authorities on the 
question whether a railway company is 
liable for loss of goods in transit, directly 
due to an unprecedented flood, where it 
appears that except for previous and neg- 
ligent delay in transporting the goods they 
would not have been caught in the partic- 
ular flood. 

The court holds that such antecedent 
negligence does not fix liability, but that 
the carrier may be compelled to respond 
in damages if it appears that the loss was 
due to negligent failure to exercise due 
care for the safety of the shipment after 
the impending peril was discovered and 
before the loss occurred. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany al! orders. 

















HELP WANTED 








WANTED—GOOD MILLER TO TAKE CARE 
of our 60-bbl mill; steady position. Address 
Herreid Milling Co., Herreid, 8, D. 





July 31, 1918 


WANTED—TWO EXPERIENCED MA- 
chine tenders and some flour packers. - Ap- 
ply St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





WANTED, AT ONCE, SECOND MILLER 
half night, half day shift; pays $100 per 
month, Lidgerwood Milling Co., Lidger- 
wood, N. D. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR PACK- 
ers for steady day work, good wages, no 
Sunday work. Apply The Ansted & Burk 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 240-BBL 
mill, also two second millers and two flour 
packers; good wages. Address 1468, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER WANTED BY NEW 50-BBL 
Midget flour mill; everything modern; good 
wages for the right man. Apply to Ful- 
lerton Blevator Co., Fullerton, Neb, 





WANTED—MILLERS, GRIND- 
ers and machine men for 3,000- 
bbl flour mill. Write the Quaker 
Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 250-BBL 


mill; good opening for right man; state 
references and salary expected. Address 
1366, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED OPERATOR 
on roll grinding and corrugating machines; 
state experience and wages expected. Ap- 
ply Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., Strat- 
ford, Ont. 





WANTED—ACCOUNT INCREASING CA- 
pacity, can use.a few flour packers and 
laborers; steady employment for respon- 
sible men. Address Marshall Milling Co., 
Marshall, Minn, 





WANTED—STATIONARY EN- 
gineer for a 500-bbl H. P. Corliss 
milling plant located in eastern 


Nebraska. Address 459, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo, 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER, HALF DAY 
and half night shift, South Dakota mill, 
1,200 bbls capacity; second engineer, 500 
h-p Cross Compound Corliss engine; oilers 
and flour packers. Address 1424, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

WANTED—MILLER TO HELP RUN A 50- 
bbl mill; one that knows something about 
oil engines preferred; give reference and 
state wages in first letter. Address 1457, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—AT ONCE, ASSIST- 
ant miller, capable of handling 
all help in operating department 
of 1,000-bbl mill. Address 460, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


A 650- BBL MINNESOTA MILL ‘WANTS A 
competent second miller; mill is located in 
a good southern Minnesota town; steady 
work guaranteed, and satisfactory wages. 
Address 1437, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLERS FOR A 600- 
and a 700-bbl mill at once; half day and 
half night work; salary $125 per month or 
better, according to man’s ability. Ad- 
dress N. Newman, superintendent Columbia 
River Milling Co., Wilbur, Wash, 





WANTED—MILLERS, PACK- 
ers, oilers, sweepers, for flour- 
mill work; eight-hour day. Ad- 
dress 461, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED AT ONCE— EXPERIENCED 
miller to take charge and also a night mill- 
er for our 200-bbl mill at Elkhorn, Neb., 
15 miles from Omaha; also a night miller 
in our 800-bbl mill at Omaha; 12-hour 
shifts. Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 





WANTED AT ONCE—SECOND MILLER 


for 250-bbl modern Wolf mill; part night 
work; steady employment; write at once 
S\ving experience, reference, salary expect- 
ed and your classification in the draft, if 
any. Blackburn & Furry, St. Edward, Neb. 


WANTED—MINNEAPOLIS MILL WITH 
established trade requires the services of 
experienced, high-class flour salesman for 
State of Wisconsin; references required; ap- 
plications will be considered strictly con- 
dential. Address 5933, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis: 
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WANTED—SECOND MILLER, HALF DAY 
and half night shift, 250-bbi mill in good 
town in eastern Washington; salary $125 
and overtime; also two flour packers at 
$105 and overtime; splendid chance to learn 
and advance, and steady work all year. 
Address 1443, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





ACCOUNTANT WANT- 
ed—Large southwestern mill- 
ing concern has opening for 
first-class, high-grade man to 
take full charge of its ac- 
counting; must understand 
the business thoroughly, 
able to handle help, make out 
reports and in all respects 
assume charge of this de- 
partment of the business; no 
mere book-keeper wanted; 
this is.an exceptional opening 
for the right man; give full 
particulars about yourself in 
applying. Address 455, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





A LARGE MINNESOTA MILL, ACCOUNT 
doubling capacity, will need two or three 
additional salesmen for new crop; want 
only high-class men of tried and proven 
ability; in writing, give age, experience, 
average volume of sales, references, salary 
expected, etc. Address 1372, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





AN ASSISTANT SUPERIN- 
tendent and cereal miller wanted 
for mill and elevator. Appli- 
cants must be over draft age and 
possess ability for the handling 
of men. Give full particulars 
regarding age, experience, refer- 
ences, etc., in the first letter; 
good salary to the right men. 
Address P. O. Box 1850, Seattle, 
Wash. 


- 





HIGH-CLASS SOUTHEASTERN SALESMAN 
wanted—3,000-bbl mill, advantageously lo- 
cated, milling soft winter, plain and self- 
rising, hard winter and spring wheat flours, 
requires the services of a high-grade sales- 
man who can produce results in the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Alabama and Florida; an 
excellent proposition to the right party. 
Reply in detail. Address 1450, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILLER, BY A PRACTICAL, INDUS- 
trious man who has had long experience 
operating merchant and custom mills; 
Washington or California preferred. J. 
Caldwell, Whitefish, Mont. 





COMPETENT HEAD MILLER WANTS 
opening with 800-bbl mill or larger; South- 
west preferred; best of references as to 
experience, etc. Address 1453, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





NEW ENGLAND FLOUR SALESMAN, 15 
years’ experience best trade, wants first- 
class mill connection; salary and commis- 
sion or brokerage basis; spring wheat, also 
Kansas wheat mill. Address B. G., care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS ENGINEER, 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE; 
free from draft; have tools and indicator; 
want to connect with some good mill that 
wants a sober, honest man as chief; good 
references and license. Address 1382, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN AT LIBERTY, FIRST-CLASS 
references, bond if desired; have large ac- 
quaintance with bakers and elevators; car- 
lot buyers my specialty; spring wheat or 
Kansas; baker by trade. I, H. Fine, 1220 
Massachusetts Avenue, Lansing, Mich. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 300 BBLS 
or over; must give at least 30 days’ notice 
and prefer the Northwest; give descrip- 
tion of your mill and salary you are willing 
to pay to a man that can make good. Ad- 
dress 1380, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL UP TO 600 
bbis capacity, or miller in small mill; can 
give references. C. H, Behrens, Hotel Barr, 
Sixth Street, Portland, Oregon. 





MILLING DIVISION MANAGER 
under Food Administration, now 
open to position as manager of 
mill; will consider position with 
large mill as department man- 
ager, office manager or auditor; 
more than 12 years’ general ex- 
perience. Address 4920, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





AS MILL OR SALES-MANAGER; RELI- 
able, competent, aggressive, experienced, 
excellent references; employed; good rea- 
sons for wishing make change; salary and 
percentage of profits; will consider straight 
salary. Address 1378, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A FLOUR SALESMAN REPRESENTING A 
southwestern mill in céntral states terri- 
tory is open for a similar connection with 
a good spring wheat mill in the state of 
Ohio and Detroit, Mich; am well acquaint- 
ed with all classes of buyers throughout 
this territory and can do justice to both 
accounts; nice volume of business assured; 
best of references. Address 1406, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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WANTED, BY AUG. 15 OR SOONER, POSI- 
tion as head miller in hard or soft wheat 
mill, 150 bbls and up; have 20 years’ ex- 
perience in European and American mills; 
held last position for 10 years; am 36 
years old; married; please give full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address 1449, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—50-BBL ROLLER FLOUR 
mill at a bargain; must be sold at once to 
oo an estate. F. B. Olney, Ludington, 

ich, 





FLOUR MILL FOR SALE, MAXIMUM CA- 
pacity 80 bbis; now running; located in 
heart of excellent hard wheat country. Ad- 
dress 1373, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FOR SALE—ONE 150-BBL BRICK MILL, 
one 20,000-bu steel storage tank, one grain 
elevator, office building, ample real estate, 
etc; located in best Ohio wheat section; 
many times output consumed by popula- 
tion of more than 300,000 within radius of 
20 miles; business successfully managed for 
quarter of century by manager, who died 
recently; will sell for cash as a going busi- 
ness, including stock. Address 1448, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER OF 
medium-sized mill in the Northwest by 
miller with lifetime experience; also have 
some knowledge of millwrighting; 43 years 
of age and married; will send references 
and recommendations if you have a favor- 
able proposition; am employed and would 
like little time to make a change; salary 
$2,400 to $3,000, according to responsibility 
required. Address 1412, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. ~ 


SALESMAN WITH 15 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence as salesman and executive for large 
Chicago flour jobber desires to represent 
large spring wheat mill in Chicago and 
adjacent territory; personally acquainted 
with all the best buyers and can assure a 
large volume of business in this territory; 
commission or salary basis; can furnish 
highest references; consider direct mill 
connection only. Address 1459, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS DIVISION SALES-MANAGER OR AS- 
sistant sales-manager with progressive mill 
where opportunities for advancement exist, 
where ability will be recognized and ade- 
quately recompensed; have good education 
and several years’ practical experience; at 
present employed in sales department of 
large mill where I have had three years’ 
road and office experience; good reason for 
desiring change; excellent references on re- 
quest; can and will produce results. Ad- 
dress 1458, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WE CAN FURNISH QUICK 12 DOUBLE 
stands of 9x18 style “A” Allis rolls; a-few 
each double stands of 6x12, 14, 15, 18 and 
20 inch; 5 double stands of 7x16; 5 double 
stands of 9x14 Allis and a few each of 
9x18 and 20 inch different makes; also a 
good list of all other mill machinery; also 
complete equipment from a 300-bbi1 reel 
system mill and several smaller mills. 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 44 Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis. 


MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WANTED—SECOND-HAND ROLL GRIND- 
ing and roll corrugating machines; please 
furnish full particulars and price to Cana- 
dian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 





WE NEED MILL MACHINERY OF ALL 
kinds. List your plant, mill equipment or 
idle machinery with us for quick sale. Our 
lists go to buyers in all parts of the United 
States and Canada. Write us today what 
you have to offer, with completé descrip- 
tion. Mills Machinery Exchange, 44 Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 








The Sunshine Mill 


Lehrack Contracting & a gre in CONCRETE 
Engineering Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Built by Lehrack for the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 


LEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 











rials. 
Sheaves and Gears. 


17th St. and Western Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, 711 Main Street 





Elevator Buckets 


We carry in stock at all times a large 
supply of Elevator Buckets, includ- 
ing Caldwell Seamless Steel, Salem, 
Regular Riveted and various styles 
of Malleable Iron. All sizes and gauges for handling different mate- 
Special buckets made to order. 
Screw Conveyor, Steel Elevator Casings, Pulleys, Bearings, Rope 
Complete equipments of Elevating, Conveying 
and Transmitting Machinery for Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, etc. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


NEW YORK, Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal 
50 Church Street 


Manufacturers of Helicoid 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it 
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Remember the past high quality of our GOLD MINE Flour 
but save wheat and help.win the war by using substitutes 


King’s White Corn Flour 


now recognized as the best substitute 


H. H. KING, President 


Sheffield-King Milling Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


¥% Member of the Food Administrati 








The Séividierd of Standards 


wu 





H. P. Gattaner, Vice-President and Manager 











The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Member of the Food Administration 
6“ 99 Fancy White Corn Flour The i illi 
BEST of ALL Wheat Flour “Sonal ne “0 
Great Northern Flour Mills Co. ae Mites Abore all Others 








” 


lo 
Baker’s Use 
%Member of the Food Administration. 











